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That Your Family 


May Face the Future 


Unafraid! 


Repucep to its simplest personal terms, that is what 
we are fighting for. 


The victory will “take winning”’ but it will be won. 


For America is strong . . . strong in red-blooded patri- 
otic men and women ... strong in industrial plants 
equipped to produce the sinews of war .,.. strong in 
financial resources . . . strong in the capacity of our people 
to work, save and sacrifice . . . and above all else, strong 
in the will of a free people to keep their freedom. 

Another source of national strength is the family secur- 
ity that the American people have built and are continuing 
to build through life insurance. 

This family security is more important today than ever 
before. It helps to build national morale, and sound morale 
among Defense Workers and other home folks, as well as 
among our fighting forces, is essential to victory. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
provides $7,607,000,000 of life insurance protection. 


Life insurance also serves to strengthen the social and 
economic fabric of the nation through the unceasing flow 
of benefit payments. Every hour of 1941 The Equitable paid 
an average of $23,918 in benefits, a total of $209,000,000. 

A life insurance institution is also privileged to aid 
the war effort by investing in U.S. Government securities 
and by providing capital to industry to produce needed 
materials. The Equitable recognizes an obligation on behalf 
of its policyholders to direct a large part of its funds into 
Government securities. Between the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor and the year-end, The Equitable acquired $88,500,000 
of U.S. Government obligations. Supplementing financial 
aid to Government, The Equitable has $1,491,500,000 at 
work in industry and business. 


By promoting individual thrift, life insurance is support- 
ing the Government’s program for reducing non-essential 
spending and paving the way for increased war production. 
Equitable agents last year helped 100,000 persons to estab- 
lish $306,000,000 of individual life insurance protection. 


The protection and cash resources policyholders build 
through their policies not only help American families 
withstand financial shocks of the war period but provide 
a backlog of security to meet post-war readjustments. 

Just as every Equitable policyholder will make the ut- 
most possible personal contribution toward our war effort, 
so the management will work and plan with the one objec- 
tive that transcends all else—helping America to achieve 


victory. 7 Z, . 
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“YOUR POLICY” 


There is a story behind every life insurance policy. . .a story of things deep 
down in human hearts. The smile of a baby. . .the tender glow in the heart 
of a mother...the pride of a father. In reality, these human things are as 
much a part of the annual report of a great life insurance institution as an 
accounting of the stewardship of millions of dollars of policyholder funds. 
“Your Policy,”’ annual report of The Equitable Society, endeavors to capture 
some of these human things. It also contains practical illustrations of how best 
fo use your present insurance. You may obtain a copy from any Equitable 
agent or the Society’s home office. A copy is being mailed to all policyholders. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT FILED WITH . 


NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT — 
December 31, 
ASSETS 1941 


re re AeA CCOeRRE RRO ae $ 82,957,111 
U. S. Government Obligationst............ 407,120,949 
Public Utility, Railroad, Industrial and other 

| RRA See eee eee 1,450,909,407 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . 46,619,388 
Common Stocks. . er rr ee ee 391,075 
EL ngs wien adel ohecankcel st 370,267,984 


EN badd dadachicbuakveanak pews 
Loans on Society's Policies. ............... 197,459,611 
tien nccesvitdtbdanncercbans 57,200,112 
Total Admitted Assets. ................. 32,740,635,508 
RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities . $2,546,850.838 
Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and unpaid 
dividends 


127,709,871 


29,085,890 


Reserve for taxes........... nae bhmea wee «ce 4,280,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and other 

a ai 5,496,248 
Reserve for future payments under agents’ 

retirement plans and to retired employ ees... 4,039,319 
Funds allocated for dividends in 1942. _..... 34,401,465 
Surplus funds for special contingencies. . . . . , 7,786,000 
Unassigned funds (surplus)................ 108,695,248 

Total Liabilities and Reserves........... $2,740,635,508 


*Including time deposits of $99,808. 
TIncluding $5,356,316 on deposit with public authorities. 
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HARRY PHILLIPS, JR. 
Penn Mutual Life, 
New York, N. Y. 


IRVING FREED 
New York Life, 
New York, N. Y. 





EDW. L. ALLISON 
Broker, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


LEFT— 


JACOB W. SHOUL 
Mutual Life of N. Y., 


Boston, Mass. 
RIGHT— 


PAUL HOFFMAN 
Mutual Life of N. Y., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
By Selling Our 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Yearly Renewable Reducing Non- 
Par Term Insurance for balance of 
the Mortgage. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded oD in 1906 





Amateur Commentators 


A man in the field writes us:— 


“We haven’t been bringing in enough business 
around here, and there is a reason. But let’s not 
blame it on the war. It seems to me that too many 
of us have stopped being insurance men and have 
set up shop as war commentators. At that job we 
are merely rank amateurs. 

“There are trained professional commentators 
on the newspapers and radio. By reading and lis- 
tening of an evening after work we may profit by 
what they say, if we balance one against the 
other. 

“But during the business day what we ought to 
be doing is the job we really know something 
about, and that is distributing life insurance. 

“There is a lot of this work to be done on the 
home front. It is necessary work. If I come toa 
conclusion that people are not interested in life 
insurance these days, without my having actually 
talked life insurance with them, then I am mak- 
ing up their minds for them and without their 
consent. 

“The professional war commentators make a 
living at their job. But there is no living to be 
had in working at being amateur war commen- 
tators while innumerable families who need life 
insurance are not getting it. Let’s return to béing 
full-time professional underwriters.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 























48th Year of Dependable Service 








The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to demnanes and Benefici- 
MIA cli duc atohi ake Assad Sire on ak eRe Rear 


Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages | 
Day to 65 Years , : 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies i aie 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 

Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms SPREE LRG de wen CBee eden udeass 


Offers Agency a and re for Those 
Qualified . Series mara 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 











The Job of Selling 


IFE insurance is really money for 
women, children, and elderly 
people; to provide bread and butter, 
a roof over their heads, and some of 
the comforts of life. In most cases 
this money would not be available 
except for the job of selling done by 
the insurance agent. According to 
records, the majority of our families 
have received little or nothing but 
life insurance money when the head 
of the family died. 


Massackusell Mutual 


LIFE NSURANCE COMPANY 
Paton Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 


Organized 1851 
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A By-Product of Progress 


HE good which has come to life insurance through the work 

of the Institute of Life Insurance in its short existence, lacks 

the appreciation and acclaim that has greeted its research and 
consequently reawakened public approval of the socializing 
beneficence of life insurance as well as recognition of its prac- 
tical, financial and economic assistance. Of untold value, possibly 
more effective in ultimate worth, has been its study of the annual 
statements published by the companies to give its policyholders a 
report on the year’s work. 

The Institute found the majority of the annual reports of life 
insurance companies to their policyholders to rank high among 
all American literary productions for dullness, obtuseness and 
neglect of all human interest factors. The annual presentation of 
the statements “as of December 31” may have been a source of 
satisfaction to the bookkeeping instincts of executives and direc- 
tors, but until the Institute brought about the reformation in 
their context, such statements were a source of bewilderment 
to that great segment of the American public which comprises 
the policyholders of American life insurance companies. 

This year, when the citizens of this country are minded not 
merely of protection and defense but as well are looking to avail 
themselves of every instrumentality which they may use to attack 
those forces which are inimical to the way of life they believe 
correct, life insurance companies have issued annual statements 
which pictorially, picturesquely and understandably show the way 
that life insurance companies individually and as an institution 
have assisted millions in anticipating the problems which are to 
confront American families in the years to come. By humanizing 
their annual reports, the life insurance companies are providing 
policyholders with effective weapons which they can use in fight- 
ing all resistance to their purpose of maintaining the American 
standards of life through the medium of life insurance policies. 

In addition, the insurance world looks forward with utmost in- 
terest to the achievements of each of the individual life insurance 
companies during the year, as evidenced by their annual state- 
ments. The first publication of each statement of an insurance 
company creates widespread interest. The insurance company, 
large or small, thus contributes to an appreciation of the cumula- 
tive acceptance of life insurance during the preceding year. Each 
company, in the interest of the Institute of Life Insurance of 
which it is a part, should aid its thousands of members in a quick 
appraisal of the accomplishments of their chosen business by sup- 
plementing the detailed reports to policyholders with an early 
publication of their annual balance sheets. 

In the early months of the year insurance journals achieve one 
hundred per cent reader interest because each new issue adds to 
the knowledge of insurance men of the progress life insurance has 
made during the year past in enlarging the reserve fund of 
America against the distress and want in the future. Every life 
insurance company should see to it that its own annual statement 
be seen by as many life insurance men throughout the nation as it 


is possible to reach. 
1.20% 
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try is at war have already shown 

the most ruthless and fanatical 
determination to kill and maim, to 
ruin our properties, our way of life, 
and everything that we hold sacred 
and dear to our hearts. They plan 
to erect on the ashes and debris of 
the democracy which they hope to 
destroy, an intolerable new world or- 
der. 

These nations must be defeated. 
We must and shall be victorious what- 
ever the cost, and in that effort each 
individual person is called upon to do 
his part. 


Tes nations with which our coun- 


Equipment Needed 


We have the confidence and the in- 
spiration that come from the knowl- 
edge that ours is a just cause. We 
have the courage, ingenuity, ability, 
wealth, resources, and man power. 
However, in this mechanized age we 
need something more. The men in 
the front lines of combat are helpless 
without the implements of war. We 
must have equipment and more equip- 
ment. Planes, ships, tanks, guns, and 
ammunition in vast numbers and 
quantities are required. In recogni- 
tion of this fact we have embarked 
upon the greatest program of indus- 
trial production and expansion ever 
attempted by any nation. Therefore, 
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it is most fitting and proper at any 
Safety Conference to discuss the ways 
and means whereby we, the exponents 
of conservation, may assist in the na- 
tional task of war production. 

The construction of vast defense 
projects, the manufacture of arma- 
ments, and the making of the ma- 
chines and tools incidental to these 
tasks must go on without interruption 
and at a maximum rate. The weapons 
and the implements of war must con- 
tinue to roll off the production lines 
in ever-increasing volume. 

Furthermore, the transportation of 
raw materials and finished products 
cannot be allowed to falter. All of 
this requires labor and time—the time 
of men and women at work—and the 
unit of measurement for this work- 
ing time is the production man-hour. 
Our job therefore is to save produc- 
tion man-hours by keeping the work- 
ers of defense industries on the job 
and out of the first-aid room and the 
hospital. 


Loss of Man-Hours 

It takes 20,000 man-hours to build 
a fighter plane, and 7600 to build a 
tank. In 1941, over one and one half 
billion (1,500,000,000) man - hours 
were lost because of work accidents 
and at least half of these were en- 
tirely unnecessary. 


The Accompanying Discussion, by 
a Noted Executive, Emphasizes 
Both the Loss from Accidents and 
the Fact That They Can Be Pre- 
vented by Intelligent Methods 


By J. W. RANDALL 


Vice-President, The Travelers Insurance 


Company of Hartford 


This loss is nothing short of crimi- 
nal waste. After all, man power is 


not inexhaustible —it is necessarily 
limited. We cannot look to the future 


because our great need is the present. 
It is bad enough to squander time in 
normal periods, but in an emergency 
such as now exists, waste of time 
and man power cannot possibly be 
condoned. Our production man-hours 
can be compared to a keg of fresh 
water in a boat of shipwrecked mari- 
ners afloat under blazing tropic skies, 
thousands of miles from port. Each 
dram of the precious fluid must be 
apportioned with exacting care. Not 
one single drop can be wasted. There 
is no other recourse. 

Every man, woman, and child in 
this country is in a similar situation. 
We are afloat on uncharted seas and 
are beset by the most powerful and 
viciously . destructive enemies in all 
history. The production man-hours of 
our people are precious and limited. 
They give life to our rational-defense 
effort. This is no time to quibble 
and argue about the merits of a guard 
for a dangerous machine, or about 
the psychological effect of attempting 
to enforce a_ safe-practice rule. 
Rather, it is a time for action of the 
kind that gets results quickly. Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Frank Knox, said, 


“There is no accident, no matter how 
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minor, no matter whether on or off 
the job, that does not interfere with 
production, that does not have hidden 
costs, that does not slow up the de- 
fense effort. Accidents go on twenty- 
fours hours a day; the effort to com- 
bat them should go on twenty-four 
hours a day. Accident hazards can’t 
be left behind when the whistle blows 
—they continue on into the evenings, 
and carry over into the Sundays and 
holidays.” 

From every point of view and for 
every common-sense reason the man- 
hours that are now being lost and 
the wastage of materials, because of 
accidents, must be and will be con- 
trolled. 


Individual Citizen in Emergency 

The individual American citizen, 
whether he be in a public or private 
capacity has been called upon by the 
President of the United States to en- 
list in a country-wide emergency safe- 
ty campaign and to do his part in 
preventing the wastage of human and 
material nation 
through accidents. 

Not one word of dissent has been 
voiced. The enlistment is complete 
and the campaign is under way but 
the specific duties and responsibilities 
of the individual and his opportuni- 
ties for direct and helpful assistance 
have not been clearly enough defined. 
Therefore, his cooperation at the mo- 
ment is passive rather than active. 

If the emergency safety campaign 
which has been inaugurated by the 
President is to succeed in its purpose 
the general public must be aroused 
from its apathy, its cooperation must 
be purposeful, active, and militant. 
Best results can be secured, not alone 
by the efforts of a few leaders but 
by the tremendously greater ag- 
gregate force which is created when 
each individual American citizen does 
his part. 

The average American citizen is in- 
telligent, loyal and patriotic. Willing- 
ly and knowingly he will do nothing 
that interferes with our “all-out” 
victory program — but he is not yet 
fully aware that the accidents in 
which he is involved do interfere seri- 
ously with that program and further- 
more he does not know specifically 
enough just what he should and can 
do to prevent accidents. 

The place of the individual Amer- 
ican in the emergency safety cam- 
Bain is an all important one. Inas- 


resources of the 































much as he is the person who now 
is being injured, or who is now in- 
volved in accidents that injure others 
and cause damage to property, it fol- 
lows that he is the one who must stop 
doing the things that result in ac- 
cidents. There is a definite and valu- 
able place for the work of organiza- 
tion, leaders, supervision, enforce- 
ment officers, and instructors, but in 
the last analysis the success of the 
campaign must depend on the cooper- 
ative action of the individual Amer- 
ican citizen. 

In fairness to the individual he 
should be informed of the facts, first, 
that there is a vital need of prevent- 
ing waste, both human and material, 
second, that such waste results direct- 
ly from accidents, third, as to the 
causes of accidents, and finally, as to 
practical means of prevention. 

The story of accident prevention is 
as fascinating as the story of ac- 
cident occurrence. It has always been 
so to those of us interested in accident 
prevention, and we strongly feel that 
the public, if given the opportunity 
to learn more of the story, would 
agree with us. In our conviction that 
this would be true, we have often 





sas. 


wished that widespread publicity 
could be given the fact that only two 
kinds of circumstances ever cause an 
accident of any kind—whether the ac- 
cident occurs in industry, on the high- 
ways, in the homes or elsewhere. 
We'd like to have it explained to 
everyone that no person ever is hurt 
and no property damage ever occurs 
unless some person does something 
unsafely or a mechanical or physical 
hazard exists. We often wish, feel- 
ing as we do, that these facts could 
be applied to individual cases and 
show, for instance, that the employee 
who was struck down by a locomotive 
while crossing railroad tracks on his 
way home from work had climbed a 
6-foot high fence in order to save the 
one-half minute of time that it would 
have taken for him to go to the guard- 
ed regular crossing — that he had 
violated common-sense safe practice 
rules in this way daily for several 
years and more than 3000 times, and 
that no one had ever warned or stop- 
ped him. 

We wish that everyone who reads 
a newspaper or listens to a radio 
could be told that a person violates a 
safe practice rule in the average case 
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more than 300 times before he is hurt 
as a consequence, and that such fre- 
quent unsafe acts provide a splendid 
opportunity for someone to do some- 
thing about it, before the injury final- 
ly occurs. 

Facts such as these show that ac- 
cidents are not merely happenstance 
and ill fortune. They show that ac- 
cidents are definitely caused by tangi- 
ble and visible circumstances and con- 
ditions that are subject to check, con- 
trol and prevention. Such facts mag- 
nify tremendously the extravagant 
amount of waste, time, material and 
effort and the utter simplicity of pre- 
vention. 

A few weeks ago in a private re- 
sidence the head of the family fell 
down the back porch stairs and frac- 
tured his spine. These facts were re- 
lated in the news stories of the ac- 
cident. We regret that it was not 
possible to include other facts of hu- 
man interest. For example, the top 
step had a loose and creaking board 
that had been defective for more than 
two years. It had been a standing 
joke for the injured man to say, “I'll 
have to fix that board one of these 
long winter evenings.” He and the 
rest of the family, the milkman, laun- 
dry man, salesmen and many others 
had narrowly escaped injury actually 
hundreds of times. The head of the 
family" was a draftsman in a vital 
war production industry, which has 
now lost his services forever. His 
family is now dependent on the com- 
munity. 

A filling station attendant who was 
an inveterate cigar smoker, almost in- 
variably kept a lighted cigar in his 
mouth when filling automobile gaso- 
line tanks. He knew that the danger 
of an explosion existed but claimed 
that he always averted his head so 
that the hot ashes could not drop into 
the open fill pipe and said that he had 
been doing the same thing for several 
years and nothing had happened yet. 
One day a vagrant current of air 


blew the escaping fumes close to the 
cigar as the attendent bent to screw 
on the fill cap, a violent explosion 
and fire occurred, the car was de- 
molished and several persons were 
seriously injured. The driver’s ser- 
vices in this case also were highly 
valued in war production work. Use- 
ful material was destroyed. The time 
and services of the local fire depart- 
ment were required, and in short, ex- 
travagant and unnecessary waste of 
the human and material resources of 
the country occurred. 

One of the thousands of cases that 
were analyzed for the purpose of dis- 
covering how often a person violates 
a safe practice rule before an ac- 
cident occurs involved a worker in a 
chemical plant. 

This man, for many months and 
many times each day, was required to 
fill 50 gallon drums with a highly cor- 
rosive liquid from a swinging spout. 
The plant rules required him to wear 
a face shield and gloves. These rules 
were never followed. One day a tank 
overflowed just as he was peering into 
the bung hole to see if it were full. 
The man inhaled the fumes, was hor- 
ribly burned internally and externally 
and later died. It was conservatively 
estimated that he had exposed himself 
unnecessarily in this identical way 
over 7000 times. 

The real facts of accident occur- 
rence permit persons with authority, 
to anticipate accidents and injuries 
and to prevent them from occurring. 
What a wonderful opportunity for 
the individual himself to act for his 
own good and for the good of his 
country. It’s so easy to be safe—so 
simple to go about the job, that it 
can truthfully be said, “Here, in the 
field of accident prevention is one of 
the very best ways to save production 
man-hours and help win the war. 
Here is a field where there is ne con- 
troversy, where no one loses and 
everyone wins; here is an activity 
that is both humane and economic.” 








The author of this article, Jesse W. Randall, vice-president 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, prepared the 
material for presentation before safety congresses seeking 
to reduce the toll of injuries and deaths from accidents. 

Mr. Randall is an outstanding official in the casualty insur- 
ance field and is president of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. His comments, as here set down, however, 
are of prime concern to life insurance men as well as to all 
others having an interest in accident and health sales and 


underwriting. 
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With or without the benefit of a 
more complete knowledge of the facts 
of accident occurrence and accident 
prevention, the individual American 
is duty bound in this emergency to 
treat the subject of safety with ut- 
most seriousness. Americans, for- 
tunately, have saving graces of toler- 
ance and humor, but it is not a good 
place to apply humor to the condon- 
ing of unsafe practice that creates 
loss of life and property at any time, 
and especially in periods of emer- 
gency. 

Therefore, each individual should 
put his foot down firmly and make 
every effort to stamp out lackadaisical 
attitudes which too often are address- 
ed to safety measures. If we agree 
that the men who are fighting for us 
today are not mollycoddles, even 
though they wear tin hats; if we 
agree that the gridiron heroes of to- 
day who wear helmets and_ shin 
guards are not milk-sops, then we 
should agree that the welder in indus- 
try who does not wear a pair of safety 
goggles is not necessarily the he-man 
type that he may think he is, but is 
unnecessarily taking chances that en- 
danger his own welfare and that in- 
terfere with war production. 

I advocate that individuals join in 
this campaign on a “must basis.” It is 
no longer a matter of individual 
choice. Emergency situations require 
emergency considerations and emer- 
gency type of actions. The time for 
pleading has passed. The stumbling, 
fumbling, chance-taking and wasteful 
practices that we have too long con- 
doned must be stopped wherever they 
occur. 

We should learn to regard the un- 
safe use of gasoline in the kitchen, 
the cluttering up of home stairways, 
the failure of workmen to wear pro- 
tective apparel in the plants, the 
speeding and passing of cars on 
grades and curves and other similar 
violations of safe practice, not as per- 
sonal privileges that are to be paid 
for only in the event of an accident 
but as offenses against society and as 
acts that interfere seriously with our 
national security program. 

Certain safe practice rules are even 


- now so regarded. Very seldom does a 


worker smoke in a powder factory. 
The camper who fails to put out his 
fire in a tinder dry forest has no re- 
ceptive audience when he brags about 
it later on. 

The individual American citizen 
should take an active part in the 
emergency safety campaign. He 
should set a personal example in safe 
practice. He should take his part seri- 
ously and by word and action should 
not only support the campaign in 
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every way but should openly and em- 
phatically oppose each and every per- 
son who interferes with it. 


Simplicity of Accident Prevention 


It is now common knowledge that 
accident prevention is basically sim- 
ple. Safety Engineers have proved 
that no accidental injury can possibly 
occur in work places, on the high- 
ways, in the homes or anywhere else 
unless some person does something 
that is unsafe or unless the injured 
person is exposed to a mechanical haz- 
ard. The man in the shop whose eyes 
are injured by the flash of a welder’s 
torch failed to wear his goggles. The 
injured automobile driver failed to 
stop at an intersection. The pedes- 
trian, now in the hospital, stepped off 
the curb into traffic without looking. 
The head of the family whose arm is 
now in a cast, fell over a box that he 
had carelessly placed on the cellar 
stairs. These are simple examples of 
the violations of common-sense safe- 
practice procedures that are so seri- 
ously interfering with production for 
national defense and that must be 
prevented. 


Accidents to Non-Defense Workers 

When a test pilot or a master 
craftsman in an airplane plant is 
killed or injured, it is easy to visual- 
ize the loss in defense production that 
follows. It is more difficult to appre- 
ciate that a serious accident on the 
street or in the home is an equally 
severe loss to war production, until 
we realize that the key workers in 
vital industries, as well as others, are 
exposed to the hazards that exist out- 
side of the plants as well as to those 
in the work places. 

It is necessary also to keep in mind 
that accidental injury to non-defense 
workers is a loss to war production. 
The wheels of normal business must 
continue to turn in order that raw 
materials from the mines and forests 
and fields may be forthcoming, that 
housing and transportation may be 
maintained, and that food, shelter, 
power, and light may be provided. In- 
surance benefits must continue to flow 
to the relief of the distressed and un- 

‘fortunate. The oil-burner repair man, 
the housewife, the boy or girl at 
school, the insurance inspector, the 
policeman and fireman—all of these 
individuals play a part in keeping the 


men in defense plants on the job so 
that these men, in turn, may provide 
the men in the front lines with the 
vital equipment of war. The news- 
boy who is struck down at the street 


corner may have been on his way to 
Invest his penny savings in United 
States Defense Savings Stamps. 


Nor is the story of interference 
with war production fully told with- 
out mention of accidents in the home 
where, in 1941, 33,000 lives were snuff- 
ed out, 4,800,000 persons were in- 
jured, and immense damage was done 
to property. 

In one instance the wife of a de- 
fense worker caught her hand in the 
wringer of a washing machine on 
which the safety trip was not in good 
working order. The woman fainted 
from shock and pain, fell, and struck 


her head on the frame of the machine. 
Her little daughter while running to 
a neighbor’s house for help, tripped 
and fell over the sidewalk curb and 
broke her leg. The defense worker’s 
homecoming was sad and upsetting. 
He was needed at home for several 
days, and for more than a week was 
in no condition to carry on his work 
properly. 

In a sense, there are no non-defense 
workers; and the unnecessary loss of 

(Concluded on page 18) 











“Puki’ Doesn't Worry 


She's too young to think about the future. 


But even if she were older, she would be just as 


undisturbed as she is now. 


For “Suki” (that’s daddy’s pet name for little 
Susan) and her mother are so well protected by 
his life insurance that their lives, so far as mate- 
rial things are concerned, would not be affected 
by the loss of their bread-winner. 


A persistent life insurance agent submitted a pro- 
gram of life insurance to “Suki’s” daddy that he 
simply “could not afford to ignore.” 


He said so himself! 
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With The Spectator 


Consolidates 


Ads and Publicity 


President Morgan B. Brainard of 
the Aetna Life Group at Hartford has 
announced the combining of the ad- 
vertising and publicity departments 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and its affiliated companies, the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, the 
Automobile Insurance Company, and 
the Standard Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The consolidated department 
will be headed by Stanley F. Withe, 
until now manager of the publicity 
dlivision of the casualty, surety, fire 
and marine departments. 

Under Mr. Withe’s general direc- 
tion, the announcement stated, C. V. 
Pickering will have general charge of 
the advertising of the life insurance 
activities of the group, R. E. Brown, 
Jr., of the casualty department, and 
H. C. Pulver of the fire and marine 
and allied lines. 

Mr. Withe has been engaged in ad- 
vertising work since his graduation 
from Harvard in 1914. After five 
years in the advertising department 
of the du Pont company in Wilming- 
ton, Dela., where he became advertis- 
ing manager of several du Pont sub- 
sidiary companies, Mr. Withe went to 
the Aetna home office in 1920 as 
assistant director of publicity. He was 
made head of the publicity depart- 
ment in 1930 and in 1933 was elected 
an officer of the Aetna Life (accident 
and liability department) and of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety. 

Mr. Withe is a charter member and 
former president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. He is chair- 
man of the Hartford County Highway 
Safety Association; chairman of the 
Burlington Board of Finance; and 
treasurer of the Burlington Defense 
Council. 


**Civilian Offensive” 
Called Vital Need 


A concerted “civilian offensive” 
against the Axis was urged at Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Holgar J. Johnson of 
New York, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

“While Washington is the nerve- 
center of the war effort, we must not 
expect Washington alone to win the 
war, for this is a job for everyone in 
the nation,” Mr. Johnson declared in 
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an address before a meeting of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

“From the grim lessons of other 
countries, we now know that reliance 
on defensive measures in this war is a 
snare and delusién, and the American 
public is today almost unanimous in 
urging an offensive against the Axis. 

“An individual who is only doing his 
normal job in the usual way is merely 
waging the equivalent of a ‘defensive 
war’ against the enemy. But if he or 
she adds a ‘plus for patriotism’—put- 
ting forth extra effort or performing 
additional service—then he as an in- 
dividual is taking the offensive against 
the ‘Brutalitarians’.” 

Mr. Johnson declared that although 
a large share of the funds collected 
through life insurance companies goes 
into U. S. Government bonds to help 
finance the war, although national 
morale is being strengthened by the 
increase in family security through 
life insurance, although many insur- 
ance men have gone into the armed 
forces, although insurance agents are 
selling Defense Bonds directly at a 
rate of more than $50,000,000 a month, 
there is still room for more to be done. 


John J. Moriarty 
With Occidental 


John J. Moriarty, one of the best- 
known figures in Midwest life insur- 
ance circles and who recently re- 


signed as_ vice-president of the 


American Mutual Life of Des Moines, 
has joined the field forces of the Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles. He is now general 
agent for the Occidental at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and surrounding terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Moriarty first entered life in- 
surance as a youth of 16 with the old 
Hartford Life. He shortly turned to 
field work and remained with the 
organization until it was reinsured by 
the then Missouri State Life in 1912. 
He became agency secretary of the 
Missouri State and was advanced to 
vice-president in 1927. When the 
General American Life of St. Louis 
assumed the business of the Missouri 
State, Mr. Moriarty continued with 
that organization for four years and 
then joined the American Mutual Life 
of Des Moines as agency vice-presi- 
dent. 


Canadian Subscriptions 
To Victory Loans 


Canadian life insurance companies, 
and United States life companies 
with branches throughout Canada, 
played an important part in helping 
to oversubscribe thé Dominion’s sec- 
ond war loan by more than 50 per 
cent, figures issued by the National 
War Finance Committee indicate. 
Originally Canada asked for a mini- 
mum of $600,000,000, and close to one 
billion dollars was pledged. 

The sum total of Canadian life in- 
surance investments in the flotation 
placed the institution of life insurance 
in the category of largest individual 
subscriber, duplicating its perform- 
ance of the first Canadian victory loan 
last year. 

Subscription figures for individual 
companies, as issued by the National 
War Finance Committee are as fol- 
lows: 


Metropolitan, New York ....... $20,000,000 
Mutual of Canada, Waterloo.... 15,000,000 
Sun Life, Montreal ............ 15,000,000 
London Life, London, Ont...... 12,000,000 
Canada Life, Toronto ...... . 11,000,000 
Great-West, Winnipeg ........ 10,000,000 
Prudential, Newark ........... 10,000,000 
Manufacturers, Toronto ....... 7,500,000 
New York Life, New York*..... 5,500,000 
Confederation, Toronto ........ 5,000,000 
North American, Toronto ...... 5,000,000 
Travetera, Harttore ....sciccse 5,000,000 
DUNGNGRE, “OWOGGD 6c ciciscieses. 4,000,000 
Dominion, Waterloo ...........- 3,500,000 
Mutual of N. Y., New York..... 2,540,000 
Crown Life, Toronto ........... 2,000,000 
Equitable Life, New York...... 1,000,000 
Excelsior Life, Toronto ........ 1,000,000 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg ...... 800,000 
Aetna Life, Hartford .......... 750,000 
Canada Order of Foresters, 

PEED sicebeskthintankeegaties 750,000 
Empire Life, Kingston, Ont..... 500,000 
Montreal Life, Montreal ....... 500,000 
National Life of Canada, 

DE wibasiccusccnucneandes 500,000 
Northern of Canada, London, 

GES. vcdvecvcenacecrdcseeecsece 500,000 


* Triangular deal involving purchase by 
U. S. firm of pre-war Dominion bonds. 

As the table indicates, the list of 
big subscribers made available by the 
National War Finance Committee in- 
cludes only those companies whose 
subscriptions totaled $500,000 or 
better. There were some whose sub- 
scriptions were less than that. 


N. Y, Writings 
In February 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York, Inc., an- 
nounces that the estimate of total 
sales of Ordinary life insurance in 
New York City for February, 1942, 
was $56,025,000 which compares with 
$45,322,000 reported for February of 
last year. 
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Executive Vice-President 
Of Southland Life 


W. C. McCord, who has served for 
several years as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southland Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, was elevated to 
the position of executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer at the annual 
meeting of directors. His picture ap- 
pears on our cover, this issue. 

P. V. Montgomery, who has been 
vice-president and actuary, was given 
the added title of secretary. All other 
officers were reelected. 

With John W. Carpenter, chairman 
of the board, presiding, President A. 
Morgan Duke presented his annual 
report, which showed a record-break- 
ing year for Southland Life, with in- 
creases in all departments, including 
an increase in insurance in force to a 
total of $189,313,431, and an increase 
in assets of the company from $33,- 
206.542 to $35,372,032; also an in- 
crease by the company of its invest- 
ment in government securities by ap- 
proximately two and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. Duke also pointed out that the 
gain in insurance in force, which was 
in a ratio of six to one as compared 
to the gain in 1940, was accomplished 
with an actual decrease in the operat- 
ing costs of the company. 

a * 


Prudential’s Increase 


Largest Since 1930 


An increase of $921,000,000 in the 
amount of life insurance in force 
with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America was made by that 
company’s representatives during the 
year 1941, according to the annual 
report of Franklin D’Olier, president 
of the company. 

The report also discloses that this 
gain was the largest made by the 
Prudential in any single year since 
1930. On Dec. 31, 1941, there were 
32,000,000 policies in force, for a total 
insurance of $19,549,000,000. Con- 
sistent gains were made in the pro- 
duction of new business, over the year 
1940, as follows: 





1940 1941 
Industrial ... $679,698, 000 $664, 243,000 
Intermediate 265,616,000 262,153,000 
Ordinary. 834,531,000 774,610,000 
Grou; - 109,864,000 84,275,000 
Totals ....$1,889,709,000 $1,785,281,000 


In the disbursements of death 
claims, the Prudential paid $147,086,- 
000 to beneficiaries during 1941, while 
the total for 1940 was approximately 
three million dollars less, or $144,112,- 
000. Disability claim payments, how- 
ever, showed a decline, those for 1941 
being $15,456,000, as against $16,488,- 
000 in 1940. 
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"This week, next week and every week!" 


In the investing of funds, the Pru- 
dential is revealed as a vital factor 
in national affairs, with United States 
Government Bonds showing an _ in- 
crease of $195,000,000 for 1941 and 
bringing the total of such holdings to 
$1,212,000,000. 

There are 593 Prudential employees 
in the armed services of the United 
States and Canada. Of these, 330 are 
from the home office in Newark, 218 
from the United States field staff and 
45 from the Canadian field staff. 








Rewards for Heroes 


IFE insurance leaders have been asked 

to cooperate with a committee of the 
recently organized group known as the 
American Heroes Foundation, Inc., with 
a view to perfecting plans for guaran- 
teeing an education for the children of 
accredited heroes of the present war. 
The idea behind the organization stems 
from the occasion when President Roose- 
velt addressed a request to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the year 
1956 that Colin Kelly, Jr., be granted 
an appointment to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Among those who are sponsoring the 
Foundation, with temporary headquar- 
ters at 444 Madison Ave., New York 
City, are Mrs. John K. Reckford, Dr. 
Alexander C. W. Ada, St. Luke's Hos- 
pital; Alfred B. Rode, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Rode & Brand; Albert A. Cormier, 
former Hearst radio executive and 
Henry C. Fallass, former European man- 
ager for National City Bank. 








Production Gains 
Continue for 1942 


New paid-for life insurance for 
February showed an increase of 10.6 
per cent over February of last year. 
The amount for the first two months 
of this year was 38.4 per cent greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
1941, as shown in data compiled by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

For February the new business of 
the 39 companies was $650,649,000 
against $588,359,000—an increase of 
10.6 per cent. New Ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $473,926,000 against 
$408,953,000—an increase of 15.9 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $126,- 
492,000 against $136,166,000—a de- 
crease of 7.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $50,231,000 against $43,240,- 
000—an increase of 16.2 per cent. 

For the first two months of this 
year, the new business of the 39 com- 
panies was $1,606,002,000 against $1,- 
160,802,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1941—an increase of 38.4 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $1,260,383,000 against 
$819,875,000—an increase of 53.7 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $246,- 
312,000 against $262,624,000—a de- 
crease of 6.2 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $99,307,000 against $78,303,- 
000—an increase of 26.8 per cent. 
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Acacia Mutual Assets 
Top $100,000,000 


William Montgomery, president of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Washington, D. C., has 
made public figures which show that 
the year 1941 was one of remarkable 
achievement in many directions. The 
company assets have now passed the 
one hundred million mark, reaching 
the record total of $100,700,000 as of 
Dec, 31, 1941. 

December, which was dedicated to 
Mr. Montgomery as “President’s 
Month,” was the best single month in 
the entire history of the company. In 





William Montgomery 


that period, paid-for business amount- 
ed to $8,300,000 against $4,853,000 in 
December of 1940, an increase of 71 
per cent. The total paid-for business 
for the year was $46,000,000 which 
represents an increase of more than 
25 per cent over last year. During 
the year, Acacia’s conservation record 
registered an 11 per cent improve- 
vent over the preceding year. 

During 1941, the net increase in 
business in force amounted to $23,- 
000,000 against $12,022,000 in 1940, 
a gain of 91 per cent. Total insur- 
ance in force as of Dec. 31, 1941, was 
over $446,000,000. 

Mr. Montgomery also announced 
that Acacia Mutual has provided a 
temporary 5 per cent bonus to help 
employees meet the rising cost of 
living and play a full part in the 
financing of our war effort. The first 
of these payments was for the quar- 
ter ending Dec. 31, 1941, and was paid 
to the employees in United States De- 
fense Bonds. The bonus covers all 
branch office and home office employees 
except elected officers. 
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To encourage its employees to buy 
defense bonds, Acacia has adopted a 
plan under which the company will 
purchase defense bonds outright for 
its employees, permitting the em- 
ployees to reimburse the company in 
semi-monthly installments with no 
interest charge. 

Publication of Acacia Mutual’s rec- 
ord for 1941 brings to mind that when 
Mr. Montgomery became Acacia’s sole 
employee in 1893, it was a small as- 
sessment society with activities lim- 
ited to the City of Washington. Its 
assets amounted to just $14,331. 
Throughout the entire period from 
1893 to the present, during which 
time the company’s assets have grown 
from less than $15,000 to more than 
$100,000,000, Mr. Montgomery has 
been Acacia’s directing head. 


Equitable of lowa 
New Protection Policy 


A new multiple-protection policy, 
featuring an unusually flexible pre- 
mium schedule, has been released to 
the field organization of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa at Des Moines, R. E. 
Fuller, superintendent of agencies, 
has announced. 

The new contract is in reality a 
basic policy on any permanent plan to 
which is added a 10, 15, or 20-year 
term insurance rider, which may be 
in any amount up to three times the 
face of the basic contract. The term 
rider may be converted, in whole or 
in part, to a more permanent form of 
life insurance at the insurer’s option 
at any time within ten years of the 
date of issue. 

By combining various amounts of 
term insurance with the basic policy, 
the contract can be set up as a modi- 
fied life policy or as a step-rate policy. 


Personnel Director 
For Mutual Life 


The appointment of Harold R. Bix- 
ler as personnel director of the Mu- 


tual Life Insurance Company of New . 


York, effective April 1, has been an- 
nounced by Lewis W. Douglas, presi- 
dent. 

The personnel division of Mutual 
Life will be made a part of the ex- 
ecutive department and Mr. Bixler 
will report to the president of the 
company. For the past 12 years he 
has been assistant to the manager of 
industria] relations of the Union Car- 
bide Company and affiliated com- 
panies and personnel manager of 
their New York general offices. 


Campaign On For 
“Friends of Beekman” 


T. Morgan Williams, secretary of 
the Home Insurance Company of New 
York, and chairman of the insurance 
division, “Friends of Beekman” in 
New York City, reports an enthusi- 
astic response to the campaign which 
is now being conducted to raise funds 
for surgical appliances, splints, dress- 
ings, drugs, medications and general 
emergency equipment for the down- 
town area there. 

“Friends of Beekman” was organ- 
ized by a voluntary group of workers 
in downtown Manhattan, to help safe- 
guard the lives of approximately one 
million people who are crowded into 
about three hundred blocks every 
business day, through the establish- 
ment of life saving services and facil- 
ities. The first aid administration will 
be coordinated under the supervision 
of the Beekman Hospita! which serves 
this district in peace as well as war- 
time. Mr. Williams has announced 
the appointment of the following 
chairmen to handle the various 
branches of the insurance business 
during the eampaign: E. Weston 
Roberts, vice-chairman, editor, Jn- 
surance Advocate, life insurance 
agencies, insurance trade press and 
insurance associations; S. Dwight 
Parker, secretary of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine, 85 John Street, ma- 
rine field; Arthur Goerlich, educa- 
tional director of the Insurance So- 
ciety, casualty field; John E. Clark, 
manager, Metropolitan Fire Division, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company; 
J. F. Helmus, insurance broker; J. R. 
Schneider, insurance broker, Huff 
Dreyer & Company. 

The Insurance Post of the American 
Legion is working hard and will soon 
announce some unusual activities. The 
Accident and Health Club of New 
York, also, has appointed a committee 
to take subscriptions from its three 
hundred members as well as other 
people in that branch of the service. 
The Casualty Underwriters Forum 
of New York has volunteered its ser- 
vices in the campaign and has ap- 
pointed a committee to work out the 
details of the participation. 

“Friends of Beekman” was organ- 
ized, several weeks ago, by people in 
various industries in downtown Man- 
hattan. Arthur Oppenheimer is chair- 
man; William R. Eppel, treasurer; 
Eleanor F. Van Syckel, secretary and 
David H. Wolfe, assistant treasurer. 
A membership fee of $1 was agreed 
upon to encourage wide participation. 
The insurance division has set a goal 
of $5,764.25. 
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Life Insurance 
In Canada 


Approximate figures, subject to 
change, showing the results of the in- 
surance business in Canada for the 
year 1941 have now been compiled 
from the annual statements submitted 
to the Department by the companies. 

During the year 1941 the net 
amount of life insurance effected in 
Canada was $686,543,085, this being 
an increase of 16.3 per cent over the 
corresponding amount effected in 1940. 
Of the total amount effected in 1941, 
ordinary insurance amounted to $511,- 
364,065, industrial insurance to $132,- 
704,452, and group insurance to $42,- 
474,568. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada on Dec. 31, 1941, was $7,311,- 
416,531, this being an increase of 4.8 
per cent over the corresponding 
amount in force at the end of 1940. 

Of the total amount in force in 
1941, ordinary insurance amounted 
to $5,499,063,543, industrial insurance 
to $993,087,813, and group insurance 
to $819,265,175. Canadian companies 
carried $4,835,928,584 and British and 
United States companies, $2,475,- 
487,947. 

During the year 1940 the insurance 
premiums received amounted to $200,- 
201,095 and the annuity consideration 
to $13,931,622, while for the year 1941 
these receipts were $202,422,377 and 
$16,006,983, respectively. 

The total net business in force in 
Canada of Canadian fraternal so- 
cieties was $108,538,492, and of for- 
eign fraternal societies, $71,532,881, 
or a total for fraternal societies of 
$180,071,373 


Mutual Savings Life 
In New Quarters 


The Mutual Savings Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis is just complet- 
ing removal of its home office from 
the building at 3663 Lindell Boulevard 
to 3207 Washington Boulevard there. 

It will be recalled that the Mutual 


Savings Life, of which Judge Allen 
May is president, is the company 
formed to take over the business of 
the old Central States Life of St. 
Louis. J. DeWitt Mills, whose per- 


sonal following among the field forces 
of the Central States Life was such a 
potent factor in keeping the produc- 
tion unit together, continues as super- 
intendent of agencies with the new 
Mutual Savings Life. 

The former home office of the com- 


pany on Lindell Boulevard has been 
leased to the United States Army 
Ordinance Division with supervision 





present location of 


building which it owned, 
reduction in 


substantial 
costs. 


The RFC loan which had been car- 
ried for a long time 
was paid off in full on 


States Life, 


the last day of 1941. 
lease to the U. S. Army of the Lindell 
structure 


Boulevard 


over an area of eight States. 


vestment income 
ings Life. 
Financial 


The 
the company, in a 
will permit 

operating 


by the old Central 
agreement 
amounts to $453 
of initial policy 


In addition, the 


will add to in- 


statement of the com- 
pany as of the close of 1941 showed 
assets of $19,686,318 with no death 
claims due and unpaid. 
duction fund under the 
of September 27, 
,686 and the balance 


Cash on hand was $613,989. 













of the Mutual Sav- 


The lien re- 
reinsurance 
1941, 


liens is $5,830.066. 





The STRENGTH of any life insurance company is measured, not 


by size, but by its capacity to pay its liabilities . . 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


1941 


Percentage 

Cash in Banks ( 2.58 $ 355,620.67 
*U. S. Government Bonds ; (32.00) 4,414,176.00 
*Canadian and Cuban Bonds ‘ ( .80) 110,760.00 
*State, County and Municipal Bonds (16.03) 2,211,475.31 
Home Office Building ( 1.09) 150,000.00 
Real Estate Owned. ( 3.13) 431,725.00 
Real Estate Sales Contracts ( 2.47) 340,638.15 
First Mortgage Loans and Real Estate (22.81) 3,146,480.81 
Loans Secured by Legal Reserve on Policies (16.32) 2,250,360.93 
Accrued Interest : ‘ . ( .6l) 84,025.52 
Net Premiums in Process of Collection ( 2.16) 297,382.77 
Furniture and Fixtures Charged Off 
Radio Station KFBI Charged Off 
*All Bonds at Market or Commiasioners’ Valuation. 

$13,792,645.16 


Total 


Legal Reserves on Policies 


Showing Condition on December 31, 


Admitted Assets 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mortality and of 
Market Value of Assets 
Credits to Policyowners left with Company on Deposit at 


Interest 
Reserve for 


Taxes 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid... 
Death Claims Reported but Proof Not Completed De- 


cember 31, 


1941 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advenee : 
Special Funds Payable to Policyowners in 1942 
All Other Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus.. 


(For Additional Seataaiien of Pullen 
Thanks for your interest in reading this statement. 


Further inquiry or comment is solicited. 
Total Liabilities 


INSURANCE 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


The FARMERS & BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


IN FORCE 
An Increase of $2, 515, 690 in 1941. 


An Increase of $612,146.33 in 1941. 
* 


"'Policies 


$11,048,027.58 


LT 
$13,792,645.16 


$60,984,747.08 


$13,792,645.16 


that Protect’ 










































337,345.12 


607,599.14 
75,000.00 
None 


14,900.15 
110,857.06 
60,003.71 
38,912.40 
1,500,000.00 
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Good Sources for 


Prospects in 1942 , fF ros p ec t n g 


Good sources of prospects in 1942 
were listed in the current issue of 
ConMuTopics by Richard E. Pille, 
agency assistant, Connecticut Mutual ———————- "he Home of 


Life. Said Mr. Pille, “Happenings in 
the world are changing our market, 1941 PROGRESS 
increasing needs and earnings in some q 
groups, and decreasing needs and Life Insurance : 
earnings in others; and our prospect- . 0 a 
ing problem in 1942 is first to de- in Force UP 19.4% p 
termine which groups come in the Accident and Health l 
former catagory.” . e 
. 0 

He then listed the following as Premium Income UP 17.1% : 
sources of prospects in 1942. ~Skilled . 0 
workers. At no time in our history Premium Income UP 16.1% P 
has the demand for skilled workers Total Assets UP 18.1% 4 
been as great as it is today; at no , t 
time have they commanded the earn- e 
ings they are now enjoying. These c 
men have always had a great need PROVIDENT : 
for _ werent _ ane not ane Life and Accident ° 
the purchasing power required to buy n 
enough of it. Today they have this Insurance Company 
purchasing power and we can capi- Chattanooga, Tennessee 
talize on it. Since these men are hard 








to see during the daytime, we shall 
probably have to do considerable even- ee ‘ aissncenieeinenittit 
ing work, which forces us to find home 


addresses. How shall we get their the working population. How shall 
names and addresses? Perhaps by we find these men? Perhaps by join- 
taking license numbers in company ing the Welcome Wagon in our town; 
parking lots and identifying through by a close contact with our local utili- 
the motor vehicles department; by ties; from the newsboy, or the milk- 
picking up a plant directory; through man, or the laundryman. 


a center already known in an organi- 


zation, especially a foreman; by direct WOMEN 
inquiry to the personnel manager. Women have bought about 10 per 
cent of new insurance in recent years 
MOVE-INS in our Company. With the labor 
Move-ins have always been a good shortage in men, thousands of women 
source of business, but today we are will take their place in business and 
witnessing a tremendous shifting of industry. How shall we find them? 


Perhaps through a connection in the 
Y.W.C.A. or a business women’s club; 
through our centers already estab- 
lished in business organizations; by 
checking organizations to see whether 
they have recalled married women. 


HOME CONSTRUCTION 


Home construction has enjoyed a 
tremendous boom, and although sub- 
ject to priority difficulties, is still hit- 
ting a heavy pace, and almost uni- 
versally on a very heavy mortgage 
basis. How can we find these men? 
Perhaps through a close contact with 
local newspapers; through contact 
with local builders; through contact 
with a builders’ supply house; in the 
recorcs at the County Clerk’s Office. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Industrial construction has already 
hit tremendous peaks and is headed 
for greater heights through the im- 
petus given to owners of smaller busi- 
nesses to expand to cover war prod- 
ucts. Most of this construction will 
be done on borrowed money, and again 
a mortgage exists to be covered. How 
can we find these men? Perhaps 
through a contact with the local 
Chamber of Commerce; from build- 
ing permits; from our local news- 
papers. 


KEY MEN 


In all lines of industry key-men are 
at a premium; at no time in the past 
has such responsibility rested on their 





Seer | The 
TEAM WORK 


On the firing line of protection and produc- 
tion the men and women of America have 
dedicated themselves to the defense of our 
homes, our freedom, our way of life. America must 





equipment rolling out and rolling on to our Army, our 
Navy, our Air Force. Through the teamwork of the | 
fighting men of our armed forces and the fighting men 
and women of our defense industries, our way of life 
and freedom is being guaranteed. 

However little time is left to the men and women of our 
defense industries to secure the necessary protection 
for their loved ones—not protection from enemy guns, 


but protection of future years. That is our job—the job A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1898 


of every insurance company, every life underwriter. 
We must give our best to our job and guarantee the de- 
fense of the happiness of our people in the years to 
come. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with . 
“y cane nee Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


PEOPLES: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
“The Friendly Company” | 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 





(COLONIAL 


win the battle of production and keep all supplies and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
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and Selling - 


shoulders, nor have the pressure and 
strain on them been so great. How 
can we find these men? Perhaps by 
watching our local papers; through a 
connection at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or a sales executives club, or 
from our general knowledge of busi- 
ness in our own locality. 


TAXES 

Taxes are with us and will be with 
us on an ever-increasing scale. Men 
with only modest estates will be in- 
terested in paying their estate tax bill 
now at 40c. to 50c. on the dollar 
(Single Premium Life) or yearly at 
3c. to 4c. on the dollar (Annual Pre- 
mium Ordinary Life) instead of hav- 
ing their families pay 100c. on the 
dollar at death. Where can we find 
these men? Perhaps from our gen- 
eral knowledge of our own locality; 
from income tax reports; through a 
good center in the field of banking or 
accountancy, or the legal profession. 


YOUNG MEN 


Fathers of sons between 10 and 18 
will be seriously concerned about the 
war risk to their boys, and while in- 
surance on the boys’ lives will carry 
the War Risk Rider, it will protect 
them against uninsurability. Many a 
father can recall that for every man 
killed in the last World War, ten re- 
turned uninsurable. Where can we 
find these men? Perhaps from enroll- 
ment lists at private schools; from a 
Boy Scout roster; through a church 
organization; from news in our local 
newspapers. 


Outline of Selling 
Procedure 


Jim Cowles, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life, in Los 
Angeles, gives the following brief 
outline of the prospecting and sell- 
ing procedure which has been adopted 
by the members of his agency. The 
procedure is based on the principles 
that it is necessary to have good pro- 
ducers who are financially solvent, 
who are building clienteles for the 
future, and who are properly repre- 
senting the company instead of being 
merely salesmen. 

In planning for the individual’s 
methods of selling, the following four 
Stages are considered: (1) the process 
of prestige prospecting, (2) getting 


information, (3) solving the prob- 
lem of the prospect, and (4) motiva- 
tion. 

In the field of prospecting, each 
agent is set a quota at the beginning 
of the month. For getting the in- 
formation there is a series of yel- 
low sheets which show why it is 
necessary to get the data, which help 
to develop the data in an orderly way, 
which serve as both worksheets and 
proposal forms, which prepare the 
way for discussions, and serve as 
permanent records. In addition, they 
can be the basis of yearly visits to 
the prospect in order to bring infor- 
mation up to date, as well as giving 
the agent a chance to take the pros- 
pect out of the open market. 

In each individual case, motivation 
is planned in accordance with the 
needs that are disclosed. To the 
usual motivation must always be 
added the things that move each in- 
dividual to action. 


Social Security Figures 
On Dependency 


The Connecticut General Bulletin 
recently pointed to figures released by 
the Social Security board on 7,816,000 
persons age 65 or over, showing that 
about 65 per cent are objects of 
charity. Of the relatively small inde- 
pendent group 1,000,000 are still work- 
ing and living on their earnings. More 
than half a million are supported by 
pensions, the largest group of them 
presumably self-pensioned since their 
incomes are derived from insurance 
annuities. The figures: 


Those independent, with No. 
reason for independence: Persons 
Current earnings 1,000,000 


Savings, real estate and 


securities 1,172,000 
Federal pensions 104,000 
State pensions 24,000 
Municipal pensions 42,000 
Private industrial pensions 150,000 
Trade union pensions 10,000 
Other private pensions 25,000 
Insurance annuities 204,000 
Other miscellaneous re- 

sources 15,000 
Total independent 2,746,000 

35.1% 


Those dependent—means of livelihood 
Supported wholly or partially by 
public or private social 


agencies 1,590,000 

Dependent on friends or 
relatives 3,480,000 
Total dependent 5.070,000 
64.9% 





Spinning Wheel © 


PERTINENT POINTS 


from our Annual Report 


Insurance in Force — $1,658,- 
000 "00—increase of $51,000,000 
in 141 and 38% above end of 
1928! 

Surrenders and lapses in 1941, 
the luwest on record,’ were only 
2.3% of mean insurance in force. 

a” * * 

New Insurance purchased in 
1941 was $127,632,000, a gain of 
12% over 1940. 


* * * 

Ninety-six per cent of all ap- 
plications were accepted for some 
form of insurance. 

*~ 1 1 

Amount of average new policy 
—$3,953. 

* * *K 

Median age of new 1941 pol- 
icyholder—31. 

* * * 

Mortality experience in 194] 
was the lowest in our history— 
43% of expected on net amount 
at risk. 

* * * 

Assets $535,000,000, increase 
of $34,000,000 in 1941. More 
than double the total at the end 
of 1929. 

Liabilities $516,000,000, of 
which 93% are policy reserves. 
* + * 

Copy of Annual Report sent 
on request. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


97% Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The year 1942 finds this country in the throes of 
a war economy. All of the country’s resources, 
all of its man power must be devoted primarily to 
the winning of the war if we are to preserve our 
institutions, our freedom, our independence. How 
does this obligation, which rests upon every one 
of us, affect a life insurance company and the 
responsibilities of management? 


A year ago we said in our annual report: “The 
management of a life insurance company has a 
primary responsibility to its policyholders to 
invest the funds of the company and to conduct 
its affairs so that the company will be able 
promptly to meet all its contractual obligations to 
policyholders and beneficiaries when they fall 
due.” And we added: “The discharge of that 
responsibility carries with it a great opportunity 
for service to the public at large.” 


War, particularly so devastating and extensive 
a war as the present one, does not lessen in the 
slightest either this responsibility to protect the 
policyholders or the opportunity for service. On 
the contrary, because of the uncertainties and 
hazards—economic, social and individual—which 
are inevitably incident to such a war, these 
responsibilities and these opportunities are greater, 
not less. 


The Company has lived through four wars in 
which the United States was involved—the 
Mexican War, the War Between the States, the 
Spanish-American War and the First World War. 
During each of these conflicts the Company con- 
tinued to grow in usefulness and service,. both to 
the policyholders and to the country. It safe- 
guarded its assets, it met its obligations, and at 
the same time, when needed, it aided in the 
financing of those wars. We must dono less today. 
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Early in December, following the declaration 
of war, the Directors of the Company considered 
the Company’s course of action in the light of war 
conditions. The course then determined was, we 
believe, a conservative one. The reserves against 
the Company’s contractual obligations were 
further strengthened, its real estate and mortgage 
loan assets were reappraised on a strict basis, and 
the funds held for general contingencies were 
substantially increased. As a result, a smaller 
amount of divisible surplus was available for the 
payment of dividends for the year 1942. 


This action has added materially to the 
fundamental strength of the Company and to the 
long-range protection of the policyholders them- 
selves. This is important now that our country 
is engaged in a war which carries with it inevitable 
economic strains and future adjustments. 


The Statement of Condition of the Company 
which accompanies this report continues to reflect 
great strength. 


The year 1942 is a year for action, not words. 
In these circumstances this report is made as brief 
as possible. 


A more complete report as of December 31, 
1941, containing additional statistical and other 
information of interest about the Company, will 
be sent upon request. A list of the bonds and the 
guaranteed and preferred stocks owned by the 
Company is also available. These booklets may 
be obtained by writing to the New York Life 
Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 
Ay President ; 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks. $82,498,832.50 


Bonds: 


United States Gov- 
ernment, direct 
or fully guaran- 
teed...... . ..$887,761,424.30 


State, County and 
Municipal. . .. 


Railroad 
Public Utility 


Industrial and 


eee 


250,425,293.23 
286,393,685.45 
359,479,018.79 


1,966,475 ,936.01 


94,844,117.27 
Canadian ...... 87,572,396.97 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed... . 83,492,753.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate. . 416,284,810.77 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes..... 285 694,325.87 
Real Estate: 

Home Office....... $14,192,000.00 | 


( 92,918,884.92 
78,726,884.92 


Other Properties 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. . 27,859,040.64 
Premiums not yet received but used in 


the computation of policy reserves. 31,748,518.50 


Se PS ek acca ceteeesewn 295,629.84 





$2,987,268,732.05 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, 
Securities valued at $44,350,359.18 are deposited with 
Government or State authorities as required by law. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 
space $2,407,683,152.00 


Contracts .... 


Present value of amounts not yet due 


on Supplementary Contracts........ 187,483,779.16 
Policy Claims in process of settlement, 

or incurred but not yet reported... .. 10,831,350.90 
Dividends left with the Company... .. . 130,310,435.99 


Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in 
13,625,731.88 


advance 


Reserved for other Insurance Liabili- 








ties pata 5,584,893.45 
Dividends payable during 1942........ 30,583,660.00 

Reserve for fluctuations of Foreign 
eR es yp tee ry 3,500,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities.............. 9,726,525.78 
Total Liabilities............. $2,799,329,529.16 

Surplus Funds held for general 
COmtIMBOMCEES. . ... 2... cceccecess 187,939,202.89 
$2,987,268,732.05 





*This reserve is held chietly against the difference between 
Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which are carried 


at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It 
started business on April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York. The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the 


Annual Statement filed with the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York. 
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Safety Essential 
For Production 
(Concluded from page 9) 


life and property from whatever 
source and in every conceivable way 
is, directly or indirectly, harmful to 
war production. Every single man- 
hour thus wasted is of benefit to our 
enemies. 

Clearly the remedy, basically, is not 
difficult, technical, complicated, or 
costly. But because the faults or 
causes of accidents are largely per- 
sonal, the remedy must be one of edu- 
cation, supervision, and enforcement 
of instruction. 

It is your duty, your responsibility, 








Cal-Western Agents 
are 


“Welcome 
Guests” 


in more homes 


—every year, because of 
a constantly increasing 
flow of group claims. 


Wherever possible, claim 
checks on CWSL’s many 
group cases throughout 
the West are delivered 
personally by our local 
representatives, opening 
the way for new Life and 
A & H business, as well 
as frequent Salary Sav- 
ings installations and 
business insurance cases. 


California 
WeStern 
Stites 
LiFe . 
Insuranc 


HOME OFFICE 
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and your privilege to carry this mes- 
sage to industry, into the homes, and 
to the general public throughout the 
entire country. It is your task to find 
the facts and to identify the hazards 
that are chiefly responsible for acci- 
dents, and publicize them so that all 
may know and avoid them. It is your 
job to lead the nation in the campaign 
against waste of man power. 

The enemy of defense production is 
waste—waste of man-hours and waste 
of equipment and property. In naval 
phraseology there is an apt expres- 
sion that fits just as well in indus- 
tries; namely, “Seek out the enemy 
and destroy him.” 


Karl B. Korrady 


Joins Occidental 


Karl B. Korrady, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the Frank- 
lin Life at Springfield, Ill, has 
become head of production activities 
in Eastern Iowa for the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Korrady, a thoroughly experi- 
enced life insurance man, went into 
the business shortly after education 
in the schools of Chicago. He began 
as an agent and became successively 
an agency assistant and agency man- 
ager there. In 1920 he was made 
Chicago branch manager for the 
former Missouri State Life of St. 
Louis. Then, in 1927, he was Chi- 
cago manager for the Connecticut 
General of Hartford. 

Later, Mr. Korrady went into home 
office administration work and was 
vice-president and agency director for 
the Illinois Bankers Life at Mon- 
mouth, II]. Subsequently, he was vice- 
president of the Franklin Life until 
the early part of this year. 


= * 
Louisville Branch 


In New Offices 


The American National Insurance 
Company of Galveston, Tex., will 
open a new “streamlined” branch of- 
fice this week in the Marion E. Tay- 
lor Building at Louisville, Ky. About 
30 agents now report to that district. 
Conference, reception and agents’ 
rooms in the new office were designed 
by W. J. Rieman, expansion director 
of the American National. 

A banquet celebrating the opening 
of the new branch will be held at the 
Kentucky Hotel in Louisville next 
Saturday and will be attended by 
home-office executives and superinten- 
dents of the American National as 
well as by local supervisors and guests 
from other organizations. 





Made Agency Assistant 
By Mutual Life 


Bertram F. Granquist has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. For the past twelve years Mr, 





Bertram F. Granquist 


Granquist has been agency assistant 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in its home office in New York 
City. 

Mr. Granquist first entered the life 
insurance field in 1923 when he be- 
came associated with Equitable Life 
in its cashier’s office in Chicago. He 
was appointed office manager of the 
Patterson Agency, Equitable’s leading 
Chicago agency, in 1926, and in 1930 
was transferred to the home office in 
New York as agency assistant. 


n a 


Kansas City Life 
New Business Gains 

On the last day of February, Kan- 
sas City Life fieldmen submitted new 
business in the amount of $3,116,701 
which sent the company’s total for the 
month above the $10,500,000 mark, ac- 
cording to figures just released by 


. President W. E. Bixby. The new 


business on this day established an 
all-time record, for it is the largest 
single day’s business in the history of 
the company. 

President Bixby reports that for the 
whole month of February this year 
the total new business submitted ex- 
ceeds 200 per cent of the business sub- 
mitted in February, 1941. And for 
the year to date, the company’s new 
business has more than doubled the 


amount submitted for the first two 


months of 1941. 




















L.A.A. Stages 
Big Meet 


The complete agenda for the two- 
day Eastern Round Table of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, 
scheduled for the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, on Thyrsday and Friday, 
March 26 and 27, has been announced 
by George A. Adsit, vice-president of 
the Girard Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia. 

The program, assembled by H. A. 
Richmond, advertising research man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life, will 
present a panel of notable speakers 
and, with the slogan “Life Insurance 
Advertising Girds for War” as the 
general theme, the meeting promises 
to be one of the most interesting in 
the organization’s history. 

The program follows: 


Thursday, March 26, Luncheon 
A. Scott Anderson, 


President of L.A.A. 


Afternoon Session, Thursday, 
March 26 


Presiding, H. A. Richmond 


“The Place of Advertising in Life 
Insurance,” Nelson A. White, adver- 
tising manager, Provident Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia. 

“How the Advertising Department 
Can Help the Agent,” A. E. N. Gray, 
assistant secretary, Prudential Ins. 
Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 

“Direct Mail Selling Strategy in 
Time of War,’ Henry Hoke, editor, 
“The Reporter of Direct Mail Sell- 
ing,””’ New York. 

“Problems Facing the Life Insur- 
ance Advertiser Today,” Leslie Gould, 
financial editor, New York Journal- 
American, New York. 

(Harry Foster Welch, the original 
“Popeye” of stage and screen, will 
entertain the delegates at breakfast 
Friday morning, March 27th.) 


Friday Morning, March 27th 
Presiding, David W. Tibbott 
Round Table Discussions 


“The Changing Market for Life 
Insurance as It Affects the Woman 
Buyer,” Margaret Divver, assistant 
advertising manager, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Boston. 

“What to Stress in Advertising to 
the Wartime Buyer,” E. Paul Hut- 


tinger, second vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


“How War Restrictions and Regu- 
Affect Advertising,” 


lations George 





H. Kelley, publication division, New 
York Life Ins. Co., New York. 

“Prospecting and Sales Promotion 
to Meet Today’s Needs,’ Earl R. 
Trangmar, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York. 

Friday Luncheon 

“Effective Advertising Under War 
Conditions,” H. W. Roden, president, 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


New York Life 
Made Good Gains 

The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at New York City, in 1941 had 
the largest gain in insurance in force 
in any year since 1930, and for the 
first time in the company’s history the 
number of its policies exceeded 3,000,- 
000, George L. Harrison, president, 
stated in the company’s ninety-seventh 
annual report. 

Insurance in force amounted to $7,- 
013,883,403, under 3,005,676 policies 
on Dec. 31, 1941. The increase over 
the previous year was $118,700,654. 
New life insurance in the year 1941 
amounted to $446,614,300, an increase 
of $20,644,000 over 1940. Terminations 
by lapse and surrender decreased by 
$23,836,868 and the volume of termi- 
nations by lapse was the lowest in 
over twenty years. 

The company’s assets at the close 
of 1941 aggregated $2,987,268,732. 
United States Government obliga- 
tions, direct or fully guaranteed, 
amounted to $887,761,424, or almost 30 
per cent of total assets. The company 
increased its holdings of United States 
Government obligations by $89,060,113 
over the amount held at the end of 
the previous year. The market value 
of the company’s bond investments as 
of the end of the year 1941 was sub- 
stantially in excess of their book value 
as determined according to the regula- 
tions of the supervisory authorities. 

The company’s liabilities other than 
surplus funds held for general con- 
tingencies aggregated $2,799,329,529. 
The reserve for insurance and an- 
nuity contracts is the largest single 
item in the liabilities and amounted 
to $2,407,683,152. 

Surplus funds held for general con- 
tingencies amounted to $187,939,203, 
which represents an increase of $10,- 
865,599 as compared with the previous 
year. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries amounted to $201,061,647 
during 1941. Of this sum, the com- 
pany paid $130,573,923 to living 
policyholders and $70,487,724 to the 
beneficiaries of those who died. 


Managers’ School 
Ends in Canada 


The first school in agency manage-— 
ment to be held in 1942 by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
came to an end at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, Canada, last week. 
The School had been in session since 
Monday, March 9. 

Thirty-nine 
eleven Canadian companies and one 
United States completed 
the two-week course. 
of the Bureau staff who participated 
in the school were John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager; B. N. Woodson, 
C.L.U., assistant manager and direc- 
tor of the school; H. Fred Monley, 
consultant; and Ward Phelps, C.L.U., 
consultant. 

On the next to the final day of the 
school, the only outside speaker to 
participate in the program was heard. 
W. CC. Laird, superintendent of 
agencies of the London Life of Lon- 
don, Ontario, served in this capacity 
as guest speaker, and the subject of 
his talk was “The Agency Plan.” 

Two more schools are scheduled for 
this year. The next will be held at 
the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut, from May 18 to 29 inclu- 
sive; and the final school of the year 
will be held at the traditional site— 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago—from July 13 to 24. 


men, representing 


company, 
The members 











P. V. Montgomery 
Vice-President and actuary of Southland 
Life, Dallas, is now also its secretary. See 

Page II. 
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National Service 


Canada Life Head Dis- 
cusses Piping of Funds 
The life insurance business was 

pictured as a double-acting pipe-line 
serving both the nation and the indi- 
vidual, in the report of A. N. 
Mitchell, president of the Canada Life 
Assurance Co., to policyholders and 
shareholders at the company’s ninety- 
fifth annual meeting. As he put it, 
life insurance “not only pipes the 
savings of the people to the govern- 
ment coffers in time of national need 
but it arranges to pipe them back 
again to the individual citizen at the 
time of his greatest personal need. 
By so doing, in the after-war world- 
wide uncertainties it will again help 
apply the sustaining influence re- 
quired.” In fulfilling these functions, 
he continued, “it helps to prevent that 
inflation which hovers on the horizon 
as a threatening destructive storm in 
all such times as the present.” 

Developing the subject further, 

President Mitchell said: “The very 
fact that the business is carried on by 
a great number of cooperative groups 
is in itself a national advantage... . 
Their healthy rivalry creates a con- 
stant struggle for new membership 
which results in a maximum develop- 
ment of thrifty saving by all sections 
of the nation. . . . So long, therefore, 
as the life insurance institutions con- 
tinue to recognize their duty to sup- 
port their government in time of war 
and to foster ordinary national de- 
velopments in time of peace, and so 
long as by so doing these institutions 
build continuously a sound morale in 
the people, they merit careful govern- 
ment consideration in any legislation 
which may affect them.” 

Mr. Mitchell also touched upon tax- 





Departmental 


ation, borrowing and interest rates. 
He pointed out that “without doubt 
the country which can most nearly 
pay its way as it goes will have the 
least difficulties after the war,” but 
that “does not justify unlimited taxa- 
tion.” As to interest, he said in part: 
“There can be no doubt that a lessen- 
ing of interest rates could be carried 
to a point where thrift would be 
seriously discouraged. There can be 
no real world progress or improve- 
ment in standards of living without 
thrift.” 


Administration 
Chester Fischer Analyzes 
Our National Income 


Interesting national-income figures 
as fitting into the prospects for sell- 
ing life insurance were given at a 
recent business men’s meeting in 
Oklahoma City by Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield and direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. From the esti- 
mated national income of 110-115 
billion dollars this year, Mr. Fischer 
said, over 15 billion dollars net sur- 
plus will remain, after allowing 50 
per cent for living and current ex- 
penses, 25 per cent for taxes, and 10 
per cent for Defense Bond purchases. 
Fourteen million family units, repre- 
senting 35 per cent of the population, 
will have incomes of $1980 to $3710 
this year, compared with $1000-$2000 
in 1935-36. Other families, repre- 
senting 11 per cent of the population, 
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will earn $3720 to $4900 this year, as 
against $2000 to $3000 in the earlier 
period. 

Farseeing families, said Mr. 
Fischer, will save their net surplus 
income against the post-war years, 
when employment and earned income 
may suffer adverse readjustment 
trends. Discussing inflation and war 
as parallel problems, he said that 
from 1915 to 1920 living costs doubled. 
In only nineteen of the past 151 years, 
however, has the price level been 
above that of 1926, which economists 
think of as normal. He further ob- 
served that a new financial and living 
philosophy is taking root and grow- 
ing. Economical living is becoming 
popular. America is learning to con- 
sume to live, rather than live to con- 
sume. Family budgets are being ad- 
justed downward. 

“During the national emergency,” 
Mr. Fischer said, “any business of 
great size, in order to enjoy public 
favor, must be able to answer satis- 
factorily this question: ‘Do your 
operations contribute to the prosecu- 
tion of the war program?’” Applying 
this to life insurance, he said that at 
the end of 1941, $6,400,000,000 of life 
insurance funds were invested in ob- 
ligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, and this is being increased in 
the current year. Now and after the 
war, he said, the Government will not 
want the added burden of providing 
for widows and orphans, and it is 
therefore patriotic to own life insur- 
ance for the protection of dependents. 
He noted that in Canada, where war 
financing has taken heavy toll, life 
insurance purchases have increased. 


Investment 


Bank Official Urges 


Income Settlements 


The importance of annual rather 
than lump-sum payments to _bene- 
ficiaries, often stressed by life insur- 
ance men, was recently emphasized 
by a financial expert outside the 
insurance field, when A. Robert Bast, 
vice-president in charge of the trust 
department of the Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, issued a 
statement urging life insurance policy- 
holders to make certain that the pro- 
ceeds of their policies are not made 
payable to their beneficiaries in a 
lump sum. 
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“Unless it is for a small amount,” 
Mr. Bast said, “the purpose for which 
the policy was acquired will be de- 
feated if the principal is paid in full.” 
He pointed out that past experience 
has shown that, where beneficiaries 
have received the proceeds outright, 
in most cases the funds have been ex- 
hausted long before the need for them 
has expired. “These facts,” he stated, 
“were gathered from records at a 
time when the investment situation 
was satisfactory. . . . Today the in- 
vestment situation is such that even 
large financial institutions, with ex- 
perienced investment men, have dif- 
ficulty finding safe investments yield- 
ing an adequate income. Therefore, 
changing economic conditions that 
create a problem for experienced in- 
vestment counsel, obviously impose 
too great a burden on relatively inex- 
perienced beneficiaries.” 

He continued: “Life insurance pro- 
ceeds, to fulfill their purpose, should 
be available to beneficiaries on an 
income basis. This may be done in 
either of two ways. The insured may 
elect one of the settlement options in 
his policy, whereby the income pay- 
ments will be made regularly to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries to meet 
their anticipated requirements. Or, 
the individual may create a life insur- 
ance trust with a trust company act- 
ing as trustee and have the proceeds 
payable to the trust.” 

After explaining briefly the nature 
of a life insurance policy and settle- 
ment options, Mr. Bast says: “Com- 
petent agents in advising policy- 
holders attempt to anticipate unfore- 
seen needs of beneficiaries, but natu- 
rally emergencies often arise for 
which no provisions have been made.” 
By contrast, “a life insurance trust, 
with a trust company acting as 
trustee, is not bound by the same rigid 
conditions as the optional ‘settlement 
provisions of a life insurance policy. 
Where it is essential that beneficiaries 


‘ have access to additional income, or 


principal, to meet unpredicted con- 
tingencies, the flexibility of a life in- 
surance trust is the best method of 
handling life insurance funds.” While 
life insurance trusts are undoubtedly 
valuable, agents hardly need to be 
reminded that one option allows the 
principal to be left at interest, with 
not only periodic payments of interest 
but also possible permission to with- 
draw a certain percentage of the prin- 
cipal to meet emergencies. 


Medical 
Despite Care, More Auto 


Accidents Reported 


Although the public has been urged 
to be more careful in driving and to 
cut down speed in order to conserve 
tires and gasoline, automobile acci- 
dents among industrial policyholders 
showed a slight increase for the first 
two months of the year, as compared 
with January and February of 1941, 
according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Nevertheless the public health for 
these two months, as indicated by the 
death rate, is continuing the remark- 
ably low record set during the latter 
part of 1941; this rate of 8.0 deaths 
per 1,000 of population is 5 per cent 
below the previous minimum recorded 
in 1940. 

The statisticians’ report states that 
the mortality from colds and respira- 
tory diseases, which are usually prev- 
alent early in the year and responsi- 
ble for raising the seasonal death rate 
above the yearly average, have 
reached record low figures. In the 
case of pneumonia this may be attrib- 
uted to the spreading successful treat- 
ment of this disease with.sulfa drugs. 
An increase in accidents generally is 
recorded, which may be set down to 
the added industrial activity. 


Advertising 
Keystone Group Told That 
Old Markets Are Best 


The good old markets for life in- 
surance are still good, according to 
Fred Bremier, market research man 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., who 
addressed the March meeting of the 
Keystone Group of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. This group, 
which is the Philadelphia chapter of 
the L.I.A.A., meets monthly for a 
luncheon and discussion under the 
chairmanship of Carroll Frey, of the 
Penn Mutual Life. 

Mr. Bremier held that agents were 
wrong in trying to switch to war 
industry prospect groups. His con- 
tention was based on the premise that 
the population’s upper half in income 
still has the margin to allow for sav- 
ings and insurance premiums. Al- 
though taxes are increasing and com- 
modity prices are higher, buyers are 
not going to be permitted to pur- 
chase those things. “The agent is 
entranced by talk of big incomes 
among defense workers.” Mr. Bremier 
declared, “but actually most of those 
workers are still making less money 
than the people who have constituted 
your market for life insurance right 
along.” 

The speaker’s market analysis 
found that the median family-group 
income is between $1700 and $1800 a 
year in urban sections. It is the 
families above this median point, he 
contended, who constitute the field for 
life insurance. 
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high of insurance in force on Dec. 31—$629,258,725. This 


COMPANIES 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has appointed 
Wesley H. Olson and Paul E. Tierney as assistant audi- 
tors. Frank B. Maher has been named superintendent of 
agents. 

Charles F. B. Richardson has been appointed assistant 
actuary of the Mutual Life of New York. Mr. Richardson 
is a fellow of the Actuarial Society of America and of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and for many years was 
associated with a Scottish company in Edinburgh. 

Howard S. Dudley, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, has been elected sec- 
retary in addition to his other duties. 

Henry E. Niles, superintendent of agencies of the 
Baltimore Life, has been elected a director. 

James C. Fishwick, formerly manager of the group de- 
partment for the Connecticut General of Hartford at its 
42d Street New York branch, has become agency assistant 
for group insurance of the United States Life of New 
York. 

The Republic National Life of Dallas reports $36,883,- 
000 insurance in force, an increase of 9 per cent over this 
time last year. Assets are $4,650,091, a more than 9 per 
cent increase. Premium income was $1,030,299.69, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent. More than a million dollars of new 
business was done each month for the last five months. 

Harold G. Hewitt, head of the policy payment division 
of the California-Western States Life of Sacramento, has 
been elected a second vice-president. 

The Connecticut General of Hartford has appointed 
Joseph W. Stoner as manager of its new office at South 
Bend, Ind. 

The Union Central Life of Cincinnati announces a num- 
ber of managerial changes due to the reporting for active 
duty of Paul Hommeyer in the officer corps of the Army. 
James H. McCullough, manager at Columbus, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Hommeyer at Minneapolis with the title of act- 
ing manager. William H. McGrath, agency supervisor at 
Columbus, will become manager there. James A. Max- 
well, editor of the Union Central Agency Bulletin, has 
been inducted into military service and will be succeeded 
during his absence by Robert Sohngen. 

A sales campaign by the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
during the first week of March in honor of President 
Emry C. Green’s birthday proved to be the most success- 
ful sales campaign in company history. Over a million 
in ordinary business was written. 

The Travelers of Hartford has announced that Carl H. 
Bolen, assistant manager of the life, accident, and group 
departments at the Empire State branch in New York 
City, has been promoted to manage those departments at 
Worcester. Roy T. McCoy, assistant life manager at 
Louisville, has been promoted to manager there. 

The Canada Life Assurance of Toronto has appointed 
A. G. Billesdon as assistant to the manager of its central 
Toronto branch. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne has called off 
its agency conventions this year. Qualified agents will be 
proportionately rewarded with Victory bonds. 

The Occidental Life of California reported an all-time 
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Sales of new insurance of 
Mortality was only 46.5 of 


was 21 per cent above 1940. 
last year were $129,410,410. 
what was expected. 

The American National Insurance Company of Galves- 
ton has announced an increase of $55,626,502 of insurance 
in force in 1941. 

Charles W. Windham has been elected president of 
Guardian Life of Dallas, succeeding Troy V. Post. T. 0. 
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IFE insurance selling is a business that has a great 
L appeal to the ambitious man; it stands as a bold and 
constant challenge to whatever ability and effort he cares 
to bring to it, and this is emphasized in the answers to 
a questionnaire sent out to the leading personal producers 
of this nation early last Fall. Pictured this week on page 
three are five more of these personalities, each of whom 
was motivated by this factor when they chose life insur- 
ance sales work as a career. Irving Freed, New York 
Life representative in New York City for the past twenty 
years, entered the business because, “I would not be 
restricted to any particular group of prospects.” Harry 
Phillips, Jr., Penn Mutual Life, also in New York, was 
sold on life insurance early in the late unlamented Thirties 
because, “It was the only thing I owned in the last depres- 
sion that held up.” Edward L. Allison, now a partner 
in the brokerage firm of Engle & Allison, in Tulsa, Okla., 
expresses the same thought differently again with a cryp- 
tic, “Bottleneck.” He was an auditor for a coal company 
and saw no possible further advancement unless someone 
in the firm died; his two immediate superiors looked too 
healthy and so he joined the Phoenix Mutual Life and 
averaged around a half a million a year for many years. 

* * ok 


NE of the outstanding successes in life insurance, 

Harry Phillips, Jr., has been a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table since his entry into the business. 
He sold a total of $1,468,000 in his first year, after retir- 
ing from the textile field, where he had operated his own 
business. He sells small as well as large policies and 
derives great inspiration from effecting any sale, whether 
it is for two thousand or two hundred thousand. He likes 
golf and fishing for relaxation and spends from two to 
three weeks at conventions, frequently in the role of 
speaker. He belongs to that exclusive little group of Greater 
New York’s millions who was born and raised in the metrop- 
olis and was educated at Townsend Harris High school 
and in his own library. Edward L. Allison is also a product 
of New York City high schools, although he was born in 
Georgia and had his first job in Alabama as an employee of 
the Southern Railway. He tries to qualify his prospects in 
the $4,000 income group and finds them at an average age 
of 40-45, able to buy from nine to ten thousand per policy. 
He has always been active in community affairs being a 
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Briggs succeeds Mr. Windham as secretary-treasurer. He 
had formerly been assistant secretary. 

The Reserve Loan Life of Dallas elected Harold Yates, 
who is in charge of the bank credit department, a vice- 
president. Charles M. Hansen, former assistant actuary 
of the Continental Life of Washington, D. C., and former 
chief actuary of the Missouri Insurance Department, has 
also been elected a vice-president of the company. FE. B. 
Hume has been elected a director. 








Frank Ellington 

















director of the Tulsa Community Fund, Council of Social 
Agencies, Rotary Club, past director of the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce, past director of the American Legion 
and prominent in national and local association activities. 
Mr. Allison would like to see the N.A.L.U. more active in 
fostering insurance instruction in schools and colleges. 
He spends seven or eight days each year at local and 
national association conventions and finds diversion in 
books and on the banks of fishing streams. Irving Freed 
is a graduate of the College of the City of New York and 
also a native of that city. He was a printing salesman 
before he joined the New York Life in 1922. Ninety-five 
per cent of his production is listed as Whole Life and 
his average policy at $7,500, age about 37. He conserves 
business—with an exceptionally fine persistency record 
—merely by keeping in constant touch with his clients. 
bo oa * 

ROM spot news of the week, rather than from the 

questionnaire route, come the two top producers of the 
Mutual Life of New York, Jacob W. Shoul, of Boston, 
and Paul Hoffman, district manager in Harrisburg, 
Penna. Mr. Shoul led the company’s 4,484 field under- 
writers in volume of new business sold—for the eighth 
time in his twenty-six year career with the Mutual; Mr. 
Hoffman for the second consecutive year achieved the 
distinction of being his company’s leading producer in 
paid-for business on the greatest number of lives. His 
record for 1941 is unexcelled by any Mutual Life repre- 
sentative for the past decade. Jacob W. Shoul, has been 
Mutual Life’s leading producer, or second in the list of 
producers, every year since 1929. He has been a mem- 
* ber of the Million Dollar Round Table since it was founded 
and has never sold less than $1,000,000 a year since 1925. 
He first entered the life insurance field with the Mutuai 
Life as a representative in its Boston office in 1916. Since 
then he has appeared on his company’s monthly lists of 
leading producers two hundred and twenty-three times 
and in twenty-four out of twenty-six years has qualified 
for membership in the National Field Club, an organiza- 
tion of top Mutual Life producers; in 1917-1918 he served 
in the United States Army in the Thirty-Sixth Infantry, 
Twelfth Division. He has been vice president, honorary 
vice president and president of the Club. He is also a 
member of the company’s Advisory Committee of Agents. 








AGENCIES 


Alfred H. Hiatt, Jr., superintendent of agencies at the 
home office of the Aetna Life of Hartford, has been_ap- 
pointed Minneapolis general agent. He succeeds Francis 
E. McMahon, who is replacing Clyde F. Gay at Boston. 
Mr. Gay has been appointed second vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. 


John E. Gettys, supervisor in the E. R. Jeter Agency 
at Rock Hill, S. C., for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, has been made president of the 
Group Millionaires Club, an Equitable agents’ club for 
those who have written a million or more of group insur- 
ance in one or more years. John M. Pfeil, supervisor of 
the Edward A. Woods Agency, was elected vice-president. 
There are 240 members of the club. 

William Bukove, for the past several years general 
agent at Oklahoma City for the Republic National Life of 
Dallas, has been transferred to Texas and will work out 
of the Dallas home office. 


The W. Watson House Agency at Hartford for the New 
England Mutual Life of Boston has been awarded the 
President’s Trophy for all-round excellence of achieve- 
ment in 1941. 

David B. McEwan has been appointed general agent at 
Boston, Mass., for the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Lee F. Reck has been named assistant agency manager 
at the Caleb L. York Agency at Toledo of the Equitable 
Life of New York. 

Joseph Gray has been appointed brokerage underwriter 
for territorial development by Phinehas Raouty, Jr., gen- 
eral agent at Los Angeles for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life of Hartford. He succeeds A. L. Gillette, new general 
agent at San Diego. 

Arthur C. Krauel, a leading producer of the Paschal- 
Gist Agency of the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, is 
now director of sales for the agency. 

The John E. Clayton Agency at Newark for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life of Springfield has reported that the 
agency made a 600 per cent increase in volume for the 
first two months of this year as compared with the first 
two months of last year. 

Louis A. Artz has been appointed general agent in the 
Glendale-Burbank district of Los Angeles County, Cal., 
for the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of the city 
of Los Angeles. He has been with the company for 20 
years. 

Lewis N. Cotlow, a leading producer in the Simon 
Agency, New York City, for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Springfield, is the author of 
a new book, “Passport to Adventure,” published by Bobbs- 
Merrill at $3.50. He is noted for his travels, ranging to 
such distant countries as Labrador, Japan, Africa and the 
hinterlands of Europe. The book describes his experiences. 

J. C. Staples, general agent at Philadelphia for the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
is celebrating the forty-fifth anniversary of his associa- 
tion with the organization. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


HAT life insurance must look for its future to the 

low-income groups has been the thesis of many observ- 
ers lately. They feel that a revolution is taking place 
in life insurance production, a revolution not entirely due 
to but considerably accelerated by the war. The day of 
the big policy, they believe, is over. The companies are 
easing off on the idea of selling life insurance as an invest- 
ment because they don’t want to write huge policies based 
on abnormal war incomes that may lead, as such policies 
sold during the boom 20’s did, to abnormal death claims 
later. Even if the companies wanted to sell large policies, 
they would have an increasingly hard time finding takers. 
Great incomes are being sliced, and will be sliced a great 
deal more in future, by war taxation. Further, there is 
a noticeable tendency on the part of million-dollar policy- 
owners to cash in their policies. Of course, the major field 
of life insurance sales has never been among millionaires 
any more than it has been among low-income groups. The 
amazing expansion of life insurance volume which began 
after the last war has been chiefly in the so-called middle 
classes class, the classes which include members of the 
professions, executives, better-paid whitecollar workers, 
highly skilled technical workers and all others in that 
range which might be called “reasonably well-off.” 


* * * 


HOSE who believe in the existence of the Life Insur- 

ance Revolution feel that war taxes and the higher cost 
of living are going to put an end to any further expansion 
in this field. They look to the group whose incomes were 
formerly from $1,000 to $2,000. Many of these workers 
are now working in war industries, and it has been esti- 
mated that their incomes will double or triple. Because 
of present and expected drastic reduction in available con- 
sumers’ goods, low-income workers will have a vast reser- 
voir of excess funds available for investment in war bonds 
either directly or through the medium of life insurance. 


* * * 


Nor. a dissenting voice has made itself heard. Fred 
Bremier, who is one of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany’s market research men, told the Keystone group of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Association the other day 
that the life companies and life insurance agents should 
continue to concentrate their efforts upon the middle class- 
es, which he defines as with incomes above $1,700 a year. 
He feels that they have the funds for life insurance, even 
if prices and taxes are going up, because of the lack of 
things to buy. “The agent is entranced by talk of big 
incomes among defense workers,” said he, “but actually 
most of those workers are still making less money than 
the people who have constituted your market for life insur- 
ance right along. Life insurance men are so intrigued by 
tales of big money that they are going out of their way 
in their attempt to change to the new market.” No matter 
how much money they may be making temporarily, Mr. 
Bremier warned, the laboring groups are not a profitable 
market. 
~ ok 7 

R. BREMIER may have overlooked the steady in- 
M crease in group life coverages, which now almost 
equal total life insurance in force in 1912 and are con- 
tinuing to increase strongly. For this January group 
volume was 40 per cent above 1941. His warning not to 
neglect the middle-class market is a sound one, for it will 
probably continue to buy the bulk of life insurance sold. 
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COMPANIES 


The United Fidelity Life of Dallas has elected Vernon 
D. Singleton an assistant vice-president. 


Frank Cain, director of the City National Life of Dallas, 
has been elected a vice-president. James M. Hickerson, 
secretary, has been elected a director. 


The South Coast Life of Beaumont, Texas, has elected 
C. D. Smith, attorney, and H. L. Lass, actuary, directors 
of the company. 


A. M. Gurley, Jr., and L. B. Willoughby have been elected 
assistant secretaries of the State Reserve Life of Fort 
Worth. 


The Fidelity Union Life of Dallas has advanced FE. 0. 
Benton from assistant secretary to secretary and L. L. 
Waller from assistant treasurer to treasurer. W. J. Barr 
was advanced from actuary to vice-president and actuary. 


George R. Jordan, formerly vice-president and agency 
director of the International Travellers Assurance of 
Dallas, was made executive vice-president and agency di- 
rector at the company’s recent annual meeting. 


The Midlgnd Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, is to hold 
a regional meeting at Atlantic City on June 6 and 7 for 
qualifying New Jersey and Pennsylvania agents. 

The American National Insurance of Galveston held a 
regional convention in Birmingham on March 19. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City will not hold its usual 
annual convention this year because of the war. A $50 
Victory bond will be presented to those who meet the 
convention requirements. 


The Mutual Life of New York has appointed Leland T. 
Waggoner, Chattanooga district manager, as home office 
agency assistant. He is the son of A. N. Waggoner, him- 
self a leading Mutual Life producer, who is associated with 
the Nashville agency. 

James W. Messenger and Philip N. Eckman have been 
elected second vice-presidents of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston. 

Alfred W. Perkins, assistant actuary of the Pan Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company, of New Orleans, has been 
named insurance commissioner for Maine. He is a native 
of that State and was formerly in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life at Hartford. 


NorthwesterneMutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, making a direct bid for securities involved, ac- 
quired the entire issue for $3,850,000 of first mortgage, 
sinking fund bonds of the Louisville (Kentucky) Trans- 
mission Corporation. 

The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has made P. A. Taliaferro supervisor of 
agents. He was at one time district manager at Knox- 
ville for the Aetna Life of Hartford. He built a $1,000,- 
000 agency there in about four years. 

Russell Harriman has resigned as secretary of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company at Los Angeles to 
enter the general agency field in Pasadena, Cal. His sec- 
retarial duties with the company have been taken over by 
H. S. Dudley, vice-president and treasurer. 

John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadephia, has announced that 
the company has now included in its management councils 
three cooperative committees composed respectively of 
general agents, underwriters and home - office staff rep- 
resentatives. First meeting of two of these committees 
was held in Philadelphia last week. Eighteen men and 
women attended thé discussions. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 250 of 
whose members have been responsible for the pledging of 
$75,000,000 in salaries for Victory bonds, has been cited 
by the Treasury Department and presented with an Amer- 
ican flag. The association will hold a sales congress 
April 18 in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Illinois association. 

The Life Insurance Advertisers Association will hoid 
its Eastern Round Table in New York on March 26 and 27. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey will hold a luncheon meeting in Newark on April 9. 

According to William Harper of Milwaukee, general 
vice-president of the International Union of Life Insurance 
Agents, the independent union for industrial agents, Wis- 
consin industrial agents of the Prudential of Newark have 
been granted a 4 per cent wage increase, bargaining 
rights, grievance machinery, and liberalization of paid 
vacation allowance. 

The Cincinnati Associated Life General Agents & Man- 
agers held its weekly luncheon meeting March 20. J. B. 
Long, of Knoxville, spoke on “The Problem of Changing 
Markets in the Average-Sized Agency.” 

The Dallas Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its monthly meeting March 30. 

John P. Williams of Philadelphia, educational director 
of the American College of Life Underwriters, conferred 
with Dallas chartered life underwriters March 26 and ad- 
dressed a joint luncheon of the Dallas and Fort Worth 
Chapters. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau reported that 
sales of ordinary life insurance in this country during 
February were 18 per cent above those of February, 1941. 
Canadian sales during the month were 25 per cent above 
those of February, 1941. 

The Pittsburgh Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers on March 18 heard E. H. O’Connor, agency man- 
ager of the accident department of the Provident Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga. Mr. O’Connor observed that, 
in spite of the great increase in accident and health cov- 
erages, not more than 10 per cent of the possible field is 
covered. 


DEATHS 


Solon H. Benbow, 88, since 1888 an agent in Michigan 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, died at 
Kalamazoo, March 19. He was considered the dean of all 
insuran-e men in Michigan. ; 

Grady V. Fort, 47, Des Moines general agent for the 
Equitable life of Iowa, died unexpectedly March 21. He 
was president of the Des Moines Association. 

Henry Strickland, 68, president and founder of the Ex- 
celsior Life of Dallas, died last week in that city. 
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THISWESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


LL of us are familiar with cases in which life in- 
surance itself has enabled a widowed mother to bring 
up and educate a family of children; but the Des Moines, 
Iowa, office of the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, points with pride to an indomitable and courageous 
woman, who, through the medium of the insurance busi- 
ness, is doing the same thing. She is Mrs. Cecelia M. 
Gehrig, of Dubuque. 
* *« * 
ECELIA GEHRIG’S early history parallels that of 
millions of American girls. After leaving school, she 
worked as a bookkeeper in a bank. While employed at 
this bank, she met and fell in love with one of the junior 
officers, Bert W. Gehrig. They were married and she left 
the business world permanently, she hoped, for the more 
important responsibilities of establishing a home .and 
bringing up a family of children. But six months after 
her marriage her husband was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident. Soon it became evident that he 
would never again be able to resume his duties at the 
bank. Upon Cecilia’s shoulders fell the responsibility of 
being the breadwinner of the family. Shortly after their 
second child, Robert, was born, Mr. Gehrig died. 


* 7 * 


RS. GEHRIG’S first attempt to support the family 
was as a bond saleswoman. While so engaged she 
discovered that she had real sales ability. Then she 
turned to life insurance as the agent of a big New York 
company. She made an outstanding record. But greater 
opportunities seemed to her to be open to a multiple-line 
agent so, in 1936, she joined the Travelers organization. 
As a Travelers representative she has been an unqualified 
success. She has built up one of the largest accident 
accounts in the Des Moines territory. She is one of the 
outstanding multiple-line producers in that territory. She 
has produced a large volume of life insurance. She has 
150 weeks of consecutive weekly production to her credit 
-and she has just written a nice group case. What more 
could you ask from an agent, male or female? 
* OK * 
T is indicative of the persistent manner in which Mrs. 
Gehrig goes after life insurance business that her pro- 
duction status has been continuously high and that her 
clients, in a large number of cases, have continued to 
purchase their protection from her. Furthermore, her 
previous experience with bond selling has shown her the 
ups and downs of. finances which are not founded on a 
firm bedrock of life insurance provision. Her prospects 
and policyholders both appreciate that her sales view- 
point begins with genuine concern for their welfare. 


* * * 


ER daughter, Margaret, was married two years ago. 
Her son, Robert, is now attending High School in 
Dubuque. No mother who could devote her full time to the 
upbringing of her children could have raised two finer 
or better trained children than these. 

The secret of Mrs. Gehrig’s success is her sincerity, 
her courage and her personal charm. When she discusses 
life insurance with a prospect, she doesn’t need to say 
“Ask a widow what she thinks of life insurance,” but 
“Let me tell you what a struggle it means to be without 
it.’ Few women could do what Cecelia Gehrig has done. 
That’s why life insurance is so important. 
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Bankers National Life 
Continues Progress 


The financial statement of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, Montclair, N. J., for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1941, shows an 
increase in assets to $9,322,742, an in- 
crease over 1940 of close to a million 
and a half, almost 20 per cent. Lia- 
bilities and reserves at the end of the 
year totaled $8,209,795, leaving avail- 
able for the additional protection of 
all policyowners, $1,112,946. The ratio 
of assets to liabilities continues at the 
very satisfactory figure of over $113 
in assets for every $100 in liabilities. 

The average size of each new case 
sold—$3,899—was an increase over 
the average of $3,827 in 1940, and al- 
most twice the size of the average 
ordinary policy sold last year in the 
United States. The increase of in- 
surance in force, $5,263,065, brought 
the total volume on the books to $83,- 
095,945. 

The schedule of dividends to policy- 
owners in 1942 will be on the same 
basis as the 1941 schedule, and in- 
terest on dividends left with the com- 
pany and on policy proceeds will con- 
tinue at 3% per cent. 


Penn Mutual 


Promotes Two 


Following the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, two changes in the official 
staff of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia were 
announced by John A. Stevenson, 
president. 

Gordon A. Hardwick, as vice-presi- 
dent, was given enlarged responsibili- 
ties. While continuing the supervi- 
sion of the Penn Mutual’s service, 
purchasing and comptroller’s depart- 
ments, and of the company’s budget, 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


This 92-year old company isnow 
prepared to write a complete 
line of Group Life Insurance. 


1. Employer-Employee Group 
2. Wholesale 


3. Associations—-Labor Unions 
including civil service employees 
or teachers, state troopers and state 
police, policemen’s benevolent 
associations. 


4, Creditors Group 





RICHARD RHODEBECK 
Superintendent of Agencies 
1o1 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Mr. Hardwick will now have charge 
of matters pertaining to the com- 
pany’s relations with the public. 
Charles H. Yardley, who became 
associated with the Penn Mutual in 
1934 as assistant to the comptroller, 
and who has been assistant comp- 
troller since 1940, was appointed 
comptroller of the company. 
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Years of Steady Growth 
Makes for Confidence in 
the Future 


INSURANCE COMPA 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 
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Colonial Life’s 
Good Statement 


Fublic reliance in life insurance as 
a safeguard of the home, especially 
during this period of national emer- 
gency, is reflected in the 44th annual 
report of the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., which 
shows the largest increase in the in- 
surance in force in the history of the 
company. 

Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
president of the Colonial Life, said 
company assets on Dec. 31, 1941, were 
$22,621,058, an increase of $995,873 
above the figure on Dec. 31, 1940, 
when the total was $21,625,185. Dur- 
ing the same period, reserve and other 
policy liabilities showed a net gain of 
$1,257,930, the total for 1940 having 
been $19,711,847, while at the close 
of business at the end of 1941 the 
figure was $20,969,777. 

During 1941 the increase in insur- 
ance in force was $9,339,131, total in- 
surance in force at the end of the 
year reaching $131,404,467 and afford- 
ing protection under 530,606 policies. 

Company assets as of Dec. 31, 1941, 
included a portfolio of stocks and 
bonds totaling $9,354,812; mortgage 
loans on real estate of $8,203,087; 
cash in bank and on hand, $869,552, 
and total income during the year 
amounting to $5,963,108. 


Canada Life Paid 
$75,514 Daily 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto purchased $24,200,- 
000 of government war and defense 
bonds during 1941, S. C. McEvenue, 
general manager, stated before the 
95th annual meeting of the company. 
This amount is greater than the com- 
pany’s entire renewal premium in- 
come for the year. 

New paid-for life insurance placed 
with the company during the year 
showed an increase of 23 per cent 
over the comparable figure for 1940. 

Life insurance in force at the end 
of 1941 amounted to $815,470,716, an 
increase of almost $10,000,000 over the 
previous year. This figure does not 
include annuity business, which has 
also shown a substantial increase. To 
ensure payment of these contracts, 
the company has assets of $289,058,- 
610, which, combined with future pre- 
mium payments, will be ample to 
meet the obligations involved as they 
fall due. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the year amounted to 
$22,956,250—an average of $75,514 
each working day. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 





Special to The Spectator 


HE layman, in Canada today, who 

has been and still is accustomed to 
having one or two life insurance 
agents enter his office in the course 
of a month, finds himself meeting, on 
the average, an underwriter of much 
higher calibre than in pre-war days. 
The layman, too, is not so abrupt as he 
was in pre-war days. The trend of 
life sales thus far in the new year 
would seem to indicate that the num- 
ber of completed transactions in ratio 
to the number of calls made by the 
underwriter is substantially higher. 

Consider the fact that the ranks 
of underwriters have been thinned by 
enlistments, taking both high and low 
quality underwriters; consider too that 
many who really were undesirables 
insofar as life insurance was con- 
cerned have called it quits and have 
been absorbed into war work; con- 
sider these and one has the reason 
why it is much more pleasant to dis- 
cuss life insurance with the type of 
underwriter still in the field. 

But that alone does not account for 
the remarkable increase at the mo- 
ment in the turnover of new policies. 
Try as the layman might, apart from 
government war bonds one has dif- 
ficulty in securing a better investment, 
safer protection than that which is 
afforded in life insurance. Despite 
his increasing taxes (which we are 
given to understand will be upped still 
further in the forth-coming budget) 
Mr. Layman still has a surplus of 
funds today. This may be traced to 
the enforcement of restricted pur- 
chases of luxuries; the fact that stock 
and mining markets have lost their 
lure; automobile driving will be 
drastically cut; plus the fact that to- 
day one literally forces oneself into 
creating such a surplus. 

We do not expect the current, 
sharp upward trend in life sales to 
continue for the whole year; we look 
for a setback to some extent very 
shortly, but only of a temporary na- 
ture. We trace this assumption or 
opinion to the fact that immediately 
prior to and after the announcement 
of federal budget details for the next 
fiseal year, there will be some hesi- 
tancy in further commitments of the 
long-term variety. Both Mr. Tax- 
payer and Mr. Life Insurance buyer 
will want to know how hard they are 
going to be hit in 1943 tax payments. 
Our opinion is taxes will be so much 
steeper that where a large number 
were able to wipe out income taxes 
with one check before, there will be 


an increasing flow to a time-payment 
basis. 

To what extent such increased taxa- 
tion might affect life insurance, it 
would be impossible to guess. Even 
should new taxes be steeper than ex- 
pected, life insurance will continue the 
next best buy to war bonds. And, 
even if the pace may slacken, 1942 in- 
surance sales should show an abnor- 
mally large gain over 1941. 


Clyde F. Gay Joins 
John Hancock 


The election of Clyde F. Gay to 
the office of second vice-president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company effective April 1 was 
announced recently by President Guy 
W. Cox. Mr. Gay, who for the past 
six years has been general agent at 
Boston for the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, has had a broad experience 
in the transaction of group insurance 
business. He will assume general 
supervision of group insurance sales 
for the John Hancock and will also 
cooperate in the general administra- 
tion of the Group Department includ- 
ing salary savings insurance which is 
becoming increasingly important in 
the field of mass insurance. 

Mr. Gay is a native of Ironton, Mo., 
and a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas, class of 1922. Except for 
a year of teaching and two and ‘one- 
half years with the Crane Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., he has spent his 
entire business career in the life in- 
surance field. He has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
for the past three years; has served 
as president of the Boston General 
Agents and Managers Association and 
president of the Boston Life Insurance 
and Trust Council. 


Cupid’s Personnel 
Problems 


War so far has proved a poor second 
to love as far as personnel problems 
for Hartford life insurance com- 
panies are concerned. The companies 
there seem likely to institute longer 
hours as a result of the increasing 
shortage of women employees, which 
is chiefly due to the record marriage 
rate of this year and last. Uncle Sam 
is taking an increasing number of 
men, but the average number of em- 
ployees in the armed forces is said to 
be about 1 or 2 per cent. The appeal 
of high war wages is also having its 
effect. 
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Life Insurance , 
Between Two Wars 


“A life insurance company like the 
Bankers Life is an excellent illustration 
of the cumulative power of sustained, 
organized effort and the continuing sta- 
bility of a financial enterprise conducted 
with reasonable care. This Company is 
over sixty years old, but we need not go 
back that far to illustrate the point. 
Back in 1917, during the first World 
War, the Company held for policy 
owners a total wealth of 33 million 
dollars. During that war period and 
even during the depression which f- 
nally followed the war, this Company 
continued an unbroken record of build- 
ing security for its policy owners. As 
already stated, such wealth is now over 
266 million dollars. All of that belongs 
to the policy owners of the Company 
and represents the accumulated savings 
of many thousands of people. You will 
recall that the membership of the Com- 
pany now exceeds 255,000. 


“This march of steady progress, im- 
pressive in its whole proportions, was 
achieved by hard work day by day, week 
by week, and month by month through 
the years. Policy owners of the Com- 
pany built up this great increase in 
wealth by their prudent thrift in keeping 
up policies they own. Premium by pre- 
mium they gradually amassed totals 
which, in the aggregate, constitute many 
millions of dollars. 


“In addition to their premium pay- 
ments, there was also a constant inflow 
of interest earnings to add to the total 
wealth. Penny by penny, dime by dime, 
dollar by dollar, these interest payments 
also represented many millions of dol- 
lars in the aggregate. During those years 
many millions of dollars were paid out 
as benefits to policy owners and to bene- 
ficiaries and the millions held by the 
Company in the form of invested re- 
serves were applied toward the growth 
and development of our country. 


“Farm loans, home loans, public util- 
ity bonds, municipal bonds, Government 
bonds, all represent the use of savings 
for the building of our national wealth 
and economic progress. It is all those 
private and governmental enterprises 
which are now the foundation upon 
which we are building our war efforts. 
Now we add to this service a direct 
contribution through the continuous pur- 
chase of Government bonds.”’ 


—Quoted from President Gerard 
S. Nollen’s Annual Message to 
Policy Owners. 


Bankers Li, e COMPANY 
E M 
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Way Down East 


By FRANK F, SWEENEY 


MUST tell you about Ed Kelley, superintendent at 

Portland, Maine, for Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark. It was after office hours one day last week when 
I called, but Ed was still plugging away, signing papers 
and cleaning up his affairs. Finally, he turned to me, 
talked shop for a few minutes, and then told me some- 
thing of his family and his extra curricula activities. His 
boy recently graduated from Notre Dame and he is 
mighty proud of the fact that the lad is now serving in 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 

As for his own extra curricula activities, Ed is one of 
the chief air raid wardens in Portland, having under his 
supervision four wards that teem with defense plants and 
workers. It is Ed’s duty to instruct his aides in the 
methods of conducting blackouts and squelching incendiary 


bombs. 
* a x 


D is a big man physically and, as he stalked about the 

office gesticulating with his hands as to the proper 
ways and means of extinguishing an incendiary bomb, I 
thought to myself that is what this country needs—more 
Ed Kelleys. He is enthused about his warden’s job. You 
could see by the glint in his eyes that he enjoyed it and 
he put the same pep and spirit in his warden’s job that 
permeated his work of life underwriting. And you can 
het your bottom dollar that he does them both well. In 


the middle of an imaginary air raid concocted by Ed, the 
telephone rang, “Yes, Kelley speaking. Oh yes, Joe, tell 
the boys to come down to the City Hall tonight, we are 
having some more demonstrations by the state police on 
air raid work. O.K. Thanks for calling, see you then.” 
Portland made a good choice in Ed Kelley, because he 
is imbued with that old New England spirit that made 
Concord, Bunker Hill and Boston Common victorious 
battlegrounds in the cause of liberty. The Prudential 
made a good choice, too, as Ed has carried its banner for 
over twenty years and I am sure his production record 


speaks for itself. 
* * * 


OUNDING along the highway from Boston to Monson, 

Mass., recently in a jalopy whose days are numbered, I 
spied a boy in khaki going my way. It has been my cus- 
tom, since I have been traveling, to give all possible aid 
and comfort to these boys who are forced to hit the road 
and thumb their way to their destination. I pulled over 
to the side of the road, flung open the door and in he 
jumped, delighted as a lad with his first bicycle. I didn’t 
say much. He talked of the job he resigned, camp life, 
girls, and something of his future plans. He then became 
a trifle sentimental. “You know,” he says, “I might never 
get back home again, but I have taken out the maximum 
amount of life insurance that I can, in order to provide 
mother and father with a decent livelihood when they get 
on in years. They sacrificed a lot for me, and the only 
way that I can get them a lot of money in a hurry is 
through life insurance. It’s tough on me now, trying to 
meet the premiums on my small pay, but it is the least I 
ean do for them.” There spoke the real conviction of 
what life insurance is and does! 





Home Office Changes 
By Colonial Life 


At its organization meeting recent- 
ly, the board of directors of the Colo- 
nial Life Insurance Company of 
America, elected the following: 

John L. Harris as treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Eliphalet C. Wise, retired. 
Mr. Harris has been associated with 
the company since 1902 and has served 
as assistant treasurer since 1926. 

James G. Bruce as actuary, to suc- 
ceed George A. Huggins, who becomes 
consulting actuary. Mr. Bruce en- 
tered the services of the company 
April 1, 1939, as assistant actuary, 
having been previously a member of 
the actuarial staff of the Prudential 
Insurance Company. 

William R. Gannon as counsel, who, 
for many years, has served the com- 
pany in the capacity of legal adviser 
and has been a member of the board 
of directors since January, 1934. 

Franklin B. Muller as assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Muller has been em- 
ployed in the treasurer’s department 
since March, 1926, more recently serv- 
ing as cashier. 

R. I. Jacobson as assistant actuary. 
Mr. Jacobson recently joined the staff 
of the Colonial after having served in 
the actuarial department of the Pru- 
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dential for a number of years. He is 
a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the stockholders, Messrs. Richard B. 
Evans and Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., 
were elected to the board of directors. 








Understanding Life 
Insurance 


“Life insurance is the most easily 
understood of the great lines of busi- 
ness because it is concerned with some 
of the most personal facts of our lives 
in their simplest terms. There is noth- 
ing mysterious about life insurance. The 
fundamental and basic principles are 
merely common sense applied system- 
atically to the problems of protecting 
an income against losses which may re- . 
sult from death or old age." 

“Perhaps one reason why more of us 
don't know more about life insurance is 
that we take all insurance for granted. 
With an estimated 65,000,000 people 
in the United States carrying life in- 
surance, not to think of the fire, auto- 
mobile, and other forms of insurance 
carried, it is little wonder that we have 
become so accustomed to insurance that 
we put it in a class with the air we 
breathe." 

—Quoted from “Understanding Life 

Insurance,” by Carl J. West. 








——_—_—-- -- 


A.LP.L.U. Prepares 
To Grant C.P.C.U.’s 


Further steps toward active opera- 
tion have lately been taken by the 
newly created American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., which is patterned on the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
established fifteen years ago almost to 
the day. The American Institute’s 
educational program and standards of 
eligibility for the C.P.C.U. (Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriter) 
examinations have been announced by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, chairman of the 
institute’s advisory committee and 
practically the father of the whole 
movement. And last week the trustees 
were named, all except the dean, who 
has not yet been appointed but will 
become a trustee ex officio. 

The first examinations will be held 
in June 1943, at the same time as 
those for the degree of C.L.U. (Char- 
tered Life Underwriter) and, so far 
as possible, in the same locations 
throughout the country. The material 
of the course has been grouped in 
three general divisions—(1) Insur- 
ance and Loss Prevention, (2) Gen- 
eral Background, and (3) Other Busi- 
ness. 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HERE are two classes of people 

who need to know more about life 
insurance—the people who sell it and 
those who buy it. The first class in- 
eludes all those connected with the 
production of life insurance, home 
office workers as well as agents. And 
the second class includes prospects as 
well as policyholders. 

Both classes may benefit from read- 
ing “Understanding Life Insurance” 
$2.75; College Book Co., Columbus, 
0.) by Carl J. West Ph.D., an insur- 
ance consultant and actuary, who was 
formerly consulting actuary of the 
Ohio Industrial Commission and for- 
merly assistant professor in Ohio 
State University; he is the author of 
“Introduction to Mathematical Sta- 
tistics.” 

This 302-page book covers the field 
of life insurance in thirty-two fairly 
short chapters, more clearly written 
than one sometimes expects from 
statisticians. There is occasional evi- 
dence of editorial carelessness, but in 
the main the right information is so 
given as to be easily found and under- 
stood. Mathematical formulas are 
confined to the last few chapters, so 
that they do not impede the progress 
of the more simple-minded readers, 
including most of us. 

Starting at the beginning—which 
happens to be the box on Page 28 fac- 
ing this column—the first two chap- 
ters explain The Nature of Insurance 
and Covering the Life Contingencies, 
after which The Life Insurance Con- 
tract and Level Premiums and Re- 
serves are discussed. Chapters V to 
VIII take up the main divisions of 
common life insurance coverage— 
Whole Life Insurance, Limited Period 
Life Insurance, Endowment Insur- 
ance, and Life Annuities. After two 
chapters on Beneficiaries and Settle- 
ment Plans, and Substandard Insur- 
ance and Additional Coverages, Chap- 
ter XI on The Policy supplements 
Chapter III on The Life Insurance 
Contract with further details. 

Next come chapters dealing succes- 
sively with: Reserves and With- 
drawals, and Reserve Systems; Divi- 
dends, and Mortality Costs; Under- 
writing; Mortality Tables; Life In- 
surance Premiums as Savings; Policy 
Adjustments, and Claims Reports; 
and The Sales Department. The in- 
surance buying public will be particu- 
larly interested in the next three 
chapters, on Life Insurance Company 


Investments; Life Insurance Finan- 
cial Accounts, and How to Read a 
Company Statement. Two obvious 
subjects follow: Group Life Insur- 
ance, and Industrial Life Insurance. 
Then a chapter on The Development 
and Growth of Life Insurance is 
given; just why it comes at this point, 
or why some of the other chapters 
come in the order they do, is hard to 


see, but it might also be hard to sug- 
gest a better order. 

Chapters XXV and XXVI cover 
Accident and Health Insurance, one 
dealing with Coverages and The Pol- 
icy. Finally a chapter on The Actu- 
arial Department (partly in relation 
to other company departments) intro- 
duces five more distinctly mathe- 
matical chapters, on Interest Compu- 
tations; Amortization Schedules and 
Other Bond Computations; Life Con- 
tingency Tables; Computation of In- 
surance Coverages, and Computation 
of Policy Reserves and Non-Forfeiture 
Values. The Appendix comprises in- 
terest, mortality and premium tables, 
and there is a full index. 











CASH ON HAND AND IN BANKS 
BONDS— 

jf U.S. Government 

| Other Bonds 


CASH AND BONDS 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
| OTHER REAL ESTATE 
REAL ESTATE SALES CONTRACTS 
STOCKS... 
OTHER LOANS AND ASSETS 
NOT YET DUE 
is past due more than 90 days) 


2) BALANCE OF INITIAL POLICY 
LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS.. 


>) TOTAL ASSETS. . 


@POLICY RESERVES 

RESERVE FOR TAXES 

RESERVE FOR OTHER LIABILITIES 
POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS.... 
TOTAL 


} POLICY HOLDERS 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE... 
Under Purchase Agreement. . . 
For Group Insurance. 


SURPLUS 
® TOTAL LIABILITIES 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Financial Statement « December 31, 1941 


ASSETS 


eo eceesessese 9,731,403.65 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON REAL ESTATE..... 


INTEREST AND RENTS ON INVESTMENTS ACCRUED BUT 
INTEREST AND RENTS DUE ON INVESTMENTS (None of which 


LECTION 
NS 


NET PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COL 
LIF? 


LIABILITIES 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE. . 


PORTION OF CURRENT YEAR'S EARNINGS AVAILABLE FOR | 
FUTURE DIVIDEND DECLARATION TO PARTICIPATING 


CAPITAL STOCK AND GUARANTY FUND.......... 


$ 8,013,050.23 
. 18,199,022.31 


nites aa $3 35,943,476.19 
e 39,291 ,927.94 

950,000.00 
14,432,218.65 
py he be aren eine 738,423.59 
wees see 2,292, 122.25 
785,461.76 





754,404.79 


288,463.51 
1,999,789.30 
7,623, 126.00 

25,496 ,680.77 
$130,596,094.75 





. $120,730,090.79 
$18,651.29 
834,980.38 
788,768.11 

1,372,926.62 
$124,545,417.19 


469,259.00 
3,376,487.72 
$ 2,703,445.60 

523,042.12 
150,000.00 
a 500,000.00 
| 

| 


ee 1,704,930.84 
PTT TTT TTT TT ter Te $130,596,094.75 





Other 
| 


@ Actual Market Value of Bonds is more than $2,180,000 in excess of the amounts shown above. 

2) Does not include liens totaling $806,050 which have been discharged by payments in cash or credits 
by policyholders, nor $165,986.79 liens on dividends on deposit, both of which items will share in 
future lien reductions. 

DI ncludes assets in “Old Company Account’’ estdblished under Purchase Agreement dated September 
7, 1933, on file with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, (copy 
of which agreement may be obtained from him or the company), against which the Superintendent 
reserved a lien to protect certain liabilities therein described and fully included among the liabilities in 
this statement. Status of Old Company Account on file with the Superintendent and withthe company. 
@Full net legal reserves on policies issued by General American Life are secured by deposit of a 
proved securities with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri. T 
capital stock, guaranty fund, and surplus are additional protection for all policyholders. 


cS * * 


MULTIPLE LINES: Participating * Non-Participating « Salary Savings + Juvenile 
Sub-Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
Group Life « Wholesale Insurance * Group Accident and Sickness * Group Acci- 
dental Death and Dismemberment « Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization 
with Surgical Procedure Benefits 
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With The Editors 


A Post-War Problem 


ITH the nation “all out” in 

our effort to hasten victory 
for our arms in this war, it is not 
surprising that most of us are 
concerned with problems right 
before us without, too often, rais- 
ing our eyes to the difficulties 
that loom upon an as-yet-distant 
horizon. 

Among the most inclusive and 
far-reaching of the problems that 
will be within the broad scope of 
life insurance immediately after 
the war, is that of the growing 
import of social thinking. The 
seeds of social thought can be 
said to have been sown in this 
country just after the close of 
the First World War. The 
blooming did not begin until 
early in 1933, but the opening of 
the flower has continued rapidly 
ever since. Both good and bad 
have come of it, as was to be ex- 
pected. Just the same, both the 
good and the bad are there and 
will remain extant. A return to 
the days of yore in this nation is 
not possible. All human nature 
moves forward and the waves of 


such motions wash as strongly. 


upon the shores of the United 
States as they do on the coasts of 
other countries. 

The major social problem of 
the future for life insurance pro- 
duction management is what to 
do about the great mass of work- 
ers whose incomes are small. Can 
life insurance executives solve 
that problem or will the evolving 
processes bring a government 
broom to sweep the floors of 
business? There is the question. 

Right now, there are about 
30,000,000 workers (some 8,000,- 
000 women among them) whose 


incomes average about $1,000 per 
year. As the war effort rightly 
continues to demand monetary 
sacrifices from our people, taxa- 
tion of all kinds will increase— 
probably far beyond limits now 
seen. The percentage of earn- 
ings available for life insurance 
among those with incomes of 
$1,000 or less must, for the war’s 
duration at least, diminish. It is 
impossible that our emergence 
from the war will see taxes go 
any lower than they are right 
now. Our workers who earn 
$1,000 a year make up a unified 
market of nearly $30,000,000,000. 
Can life insurance reach that 
market, devise a system of filling 
its needs and thus play a leading 
part in the solution of a social 
problem that—like it or not—is 
staring us in the face? 

How much and what kind of 
life insurance can the $1,000 in- 
come earner afford? Can life in- 
surance in adequate amounts be 
merchandised to him at present 
premium levels? What sort of 
psychological campaign must be 
waged to make the earner in that 
bracket buy the life insurance 
product devised for him? These 
and many other pertinent ques- 
tions come to the fore. 

Against the answers to such 
queries is the certainty that fail- 
ure on the part of life insurance 
to respond broadly to the situa- 
tion will mean a degree of gov- 
ernment paternalism which will 
make the last ten years of experi- 
mentation along that line seem 
childish and picayune by com- 
parison. The whole problem, 
from the life insurance stand- 
point. is one of major post-war 
magnitude. 


Doing Their Part 


ET the critics of life insurance, 
who in the past have chal- 
lenged that those in the business 
did not take sufficient part in 
national and civic affairs, ponder 
the fact that more than 15,000 
life insurance agents (the equiva- 
lent of an entire army division) 
are now busy in the drive to sell 
National Defense Bonds. Fur- 
thermore, as attested to by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, 
these agents have set up regular 
purchase plans _ for 
bonds, involving more than 4,- 
000,000 workers, since the start 
of this year. 

These life insurance workers 
do not receive any compensation 
for the time they spend in aiding 
their country. The work they do 
on the Defense Bond drive not 
only supports the government in 
its victory aims, but benefits 
every individual and every indus- 
try in the land. 

Also, let critics ponder the fact 
that 1,074,606 life insurance 
policies were paid as death 
claims during 1941, and then let 
them imagine what would have 
happened to the national econ- 
omy had the millions of dollars 
thus made available to the public 
been missing. Bringing the idea 
more nearly up to date, it may be 
noted that during February just 
past life insurance paid to 
American families about $300,000 
every hour. 

In addition to the organized 
forces of life insurance with re- 
gard to national defense, thou- 
sands of those connected with 
the business are individually 
giving their time and services to 
their country. 
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